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being carried out in the Soviet 


Ti currency reform as it is now 
Union (see The New Leader of 


December 20) is interrelated with the 


bolition of rationing. Both reforms are 
parts of one program and were intro- 
duced by a single decree, that of De- 

mber 14. The trends of the two re- 
orms are similar. 

In the last years before the war 
(after 1935), there was no rationing 
in the Soviet Union. Food rationing 

as introduced immediately after Rus- 
sia had entered the war, and ration- 
prices, based on prices in State 
tores on the eve of the war, re- 
Mained unchanged until September, 
1946. But free market (bazaar) prices 
lat the same time rose sky high: they 
Were ten, twenty, fifty times higher 
than ration-prices; the price of sugar 
was almost two hundred times higher. 

is was a drastic manifestation of 

Mflation in the Soviet Union. , The 
disparity of the two sets of prices 
became tragic. There were actually 
two different worlds of prices with 
Wages corresponding approximately 
to the low ration prices and quite in- 
ongruous with the free market prices. 

In the first half of 1944, the State 
itself began to sell all kinds of goods 

even goods that were rationed!—for 
high prices similar to free market 
Prices. This was the so-called “State 
Commercial trade.” Its purpose was 
twofold: to retire from circulation as 
Much money as possible, and—mainly 
=—to provide the State with a tool 
Zor eventually pressing down the price 
mevel on the free market. 

In both directions, especially in the 
Tater one, the State was successful. 
h the second half of 1944 and during 
1945 and 1946, the level of free mar- 
fet prices gradually was lowered to 
@pproximately ten-fifteen times the 

tion-prices. This was an interesting 

of a fight against inflation in- 
fated when the war was still raging. 
er the gulf between the ration- 
ces and the free market prices 
thus narrowed, came the great 
roke of September 15, 1946. On 
day all ration-prices were raised, 
the average almost threefold, and 

e prices in “commercial” stores were 

ered by approximately one-third. 
aough the difference between the 
Pwo sets of prices remained tremen- 


DE-RATIONING 
In the Soviet Union 
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dous, it became possible to plan the 
overcoming of the strange dualism of 
prices for a not too distant future. To 
mollify to some degree the unfavorable 
influence of the sharp increase of ra- 
tion-prices on the living standards of 
working people, the decree of Sep- 
tember 15, 1946, prescribed a moderate 
raise of wages. It was much too lim- 
ited. A sharp discrepancy between the 
level of wages and that of even ration- 
prices—not to speak of “commercial” 
prices— became apparent. 


The new decree, of December 14, 
1947, abolished both the rationing and 
the “commercial” trade and prescribed 
the setting up of “unified” prices, based 
on the last ration-prices. The ration- 
prices of bread, flour, cereals, maca- 
roni were to be lowered by 10 to 12 
percent; the prices of meat, fish, fats, 
sugar, salt, potatoes, vegetables were 
to be fixed on the level of the last 
ration-prices; the prices of eggs, milk, 
tea, coffee were to be somewhat in- 
creased. By and large, the level of 
the new “unified” prices of food seems 
to correspond to the level of ration- 
prices of yesterday. Though even these 
prices are much too high compared 
with the earnings of the great majority 
of working people, the introduction of 
these prices would signify an improve- 
ment in the living standard of millions 
of wage-earners, if they actually could 
buy at these prices what they need and 
in quantities they can afford. 

As regards bread—at least for some 
months — this objective may be 
achieved. Without having sufficient 
stocks of grain, the Government would 
not risk abolishing the rationing. Of 
course, the crop of 1947 is at least 25 
percent below that of 1940 (and the 
crops of 1945 and 1946 were very poor.) 
But the amount of grain at the disposal 
of the authorities depends not so much 
on the size of the crop as on the 
amount of the so-called grain deliveries 
(to the State). Amd laws regulating 
grain deliveries were made much more 
severe during the war and these rules 
are still in force. Therefore, though the 
crop this year is smaller than it was 
before the war, the State obtained in 
1947—as Molotov announced on No- 
vember 6—“approximately as much 
grain as in the best pre-war years.” 


But the supply of milk, eggs, meat, 
sugar, and many other foods is much 
more limited and for a long time will 
remain highly insufficient. Therefore, 
the abolition of rationing of those 
items will have grave censequences 
for the masses of the working popu- 
lation. After a short period, it will 
lead to a new rise in prices on the 
free market and will force the author- 
ities to introduce some substitutes of 
rationing such as the binding of cus- 
tomers to certain stores, the limiting 


of the amount of commodities to be 
sold to one customer, etc. Such an 
organization of food supply will be 
even less satisfactory to people with 
small incomes than is the rationing 
system. 

* * 


A SIMILAR— or even worse situa- 
tion will arise in regard to industrial 
commodities. The rationing of tex- 
tiles, clothes, shoes, for instance, was 
never organized on a sound basis in 
the Soviet Union. To all the urban 
population were issued ration-cards 
for industrial commodities, but to buy 
(on this card) a pair of shoes, a suit, 
a coat, etc., one had to present, in 
addition to the card, a_ so-called 
“order” (a kind of priority certificate). 
And “orders” were very scarce, they 
were distributed through the man- 
agement of plants and offices and 
given mostly not to the neediest but 
to the most successful Stakhanovites 
(as a kind of premium) and to em- 
ployees in better positions. Today the 
cards (and the “orders) are no ‘nore. 
The prices of industrial commodities 
are fixed on a higher level than were 
the ration-prices but they are much 
lower—at the average by two thirds— 
than were “commercial” prices. For a 
short period of “respite” everyone who 
can pay the prescribed prices wii’ get 
the needed commodities. The consumers 
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in the higher brackets, who until now 
have covered their needs mostly in 
“commercial” stores, will highly profit 
from the unlimited oportunity to Suy 
for a short time at relatively favorable 
prices (their savings were not blocked). 
To some degree the poorer people will 
also use the opportunity. But presently 
“orders” are bouni to reappear 

The rationing system is, thus abol- 
ished in the Soviet Union not be- 
cause the economic recovery o! the 
country made the continuation o: the 
rationing unnecessary, but because the 
Soviet administration did not succced 
in organizing the rationing on an 
economically sound basis. The de- 
rationing is thus not an expressior of , 
economic strength but » sign of bank- 
ruptcy of the Soviet plan of distribu- 
tion of necessary .o.nu odities. but 
this is not all. In the course of de- 
rationing the Stalin administration suc- 
cceded in creating new privileges for 
the privileged and in imposing new 
sacrifices on the underprivileged. 

The higher strata, which patronized 
the “commercial” stores, profit much 
more from the decrease of prices than 
they lose on the revaluation of their 
savings. And they are the greatest 
profiteers of the short “respite” on the 
market of industrial goods. Through 
the currency reform the lower strata 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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The Evolution of Stalins 
Communism 


Comintern 

of the 

formulat- 

ed foreigr 0] ir hese words: 

“Inasmuch ¢ itagonistic classes have 

been liquidated in ISSR and the 

moral-political nit if Soviet society 

ha een j i | ‘ truggle 

it acute- 

as now shift- 

d from the Soviet 

Union to the in- 

ternational arena. 

That is where a 

contest of two 

tem: is now 

taking place — 

capitalist and 

ocialist In that 

> part of his re- 

Dallin port which has 

been made public, 

George Malenkov fails to develop this 

concept; he either preferred not to 

draw any inferences from it, or else 

chose not to have them appear in 

print. And yet this idea is pregnant 
with rich possibilities 


According to the classical theory of 
Communism, the class struggle within 
the capitalist countries must assume 
ever-greater proportions and, through 
general strikes, street fighting; armed 
uprisings, cannot but eventually cul- 
minate in the defeat of the propertied 
Stalin's 
mittee declares, the cla 


classes Now, Central Com- 


struggle “has 
now shifted to th nternational arenas.’ 
so far as the Soviet state is concerned: 
the struggle between proletariat and 
bourgeoisie is incarnated in the strug- 
gie between the Soviet Union, as the 
leader of the world proletariat, with 
tahe United States, as the leader of the 
world bourgeoisie. And this struggle 
must necessarily again assume increas- 
ingly severe forms, proceeding from 
diplomatic conflicts to armed clashes 
and from armed clashes to the great 
and decisive F The war thus be- 
comes as much of an “inevitability” as 
did the October Revolution at a time 
when the class struggle was still being 


framework of the 


Ix he listribution of forces,” of 
h Stalin and his press like to 
the Soviet Union is supposed to 

yne extreme position, the United 

the other; but between them 
‘intermediate elements,” just 

ylid-style class struggle theories 

etty bourgeoisie, the peasantry, 
intelligentsia” were not irre- 
committed to either side and 
had to be attracted to the side of the 


vocably 


working class in order to insure the 
isolation of the capitalists. Now that 
the class struggle assumes geographic 
features. these “intermediate ele- 
ments” are represented by the peoples 
and states which are, politically and 
geographically, located between the 
two extreme giants: these are the six- 
teen countries of Western Europe, plus 
Germany, who by themselves are too 
weak to play a decisive role in the im- 
pending world contest but whose 
aggregate weight can tip the balance 
either way. In these countries capital- 
ism has been shattered without being 
completely destroyed, yet “the prole- 
tariat”—i.e. the Communists—has not 
won there either. It is over them, over 
the soul and power of every one of 
them, that the struggle with America 
must be conducted on the eve of the 
last, great fight 

This is the strategic equation of the 
Soviet Government and its new Inter- 
national, reduced to its simplest terms. 
In the Marshall Plan it sees a counter- 
plan of the United States—an effort to 
‘duce the sixteen “intermediate” 
yuntries with dollars. The fight centers 
around that sphere of Europe which 
lies between the “iron curtain” and the 
Atlantic—that part of Europe which 
was the cradle of contemporary civili- 


ition and from which the fathers 


»9§ Communism assiduously borrowed 
their ideas in those days when they 
had not yet “learned” that the West 

lecadent and degenerate and “we” 


have nothing to learn from it. This is 


the area that has lied prostrate since 
the war. It is still searching for its true 
self. It fears Soviet Russia and it does 
not trust America. It sees no peaceful 
way out; but above all it fears a new 
war W would necessarily be fought 
on its today generically in- 
capable of a major initiative—and this 
is the status in which Moscow wishes 
to treeze 
tion could restore Europe's political 
vitality 
tion” produced militarization, so, the 
Kremlin believes, a fortification of Eu- 


ropean economy 


Economically rehabilita- 


Soviet “industrializa- 


would inject into its 
bloodstream the will and ability to 
resist 

It is only one step from the Marshal 
Plan to large standing armies. 


The int rnal “class 


externalized: where it used to be wagec 
vertically, 


struggle” becomes 
} 


between the layers of the 
social structure, it now becomes hori- 
zontal, between the countries of the 
world. Whatever passion and energy 
has remained from the bygone days 
of the Revolution is being marshaled 
and transformed, as if in a giant re- 
generator, into foreign-political energy. 
And the vestiges of that energy which 
once, foaming over, chased the White 
armies, established workers’ control, 
built a new army from scratch, now 
bubble behind its own “iron curtain” 
and threaten to break down the dams 
and inundate in a broad stream the 
fields of the European West and of the 
Asiatic East. 

Even in the dull and stubborn irre- 
concilability of Molotov, even in the 
repulsive vituperations of Vishinsky, 
even in the self-assured aplomb of 
their press the historian will find 
traces and echoes of passion that used 
to be mighty and convictions that used 
to be sincere. 

Such was probably the process of 
transformation of the great energy of 
the French Revolution into the dy- 
namism of the Napoleonic Empire, 
into the invincible force that won bat- 
tles, promised happiness to every one, 
predicted security and _ glory to 
France, ably utilized “fifth columns,” 
and irresistably lunged forward and 
onward—until it exhausted itself in its 
ambitious adventures and perished for- 
ever, leaving behind a desolated and 
devastated Europe. Since then the 
world has grown, and so has the scope 
of operations and annihilation; but the 
process has remained substantially the 
same. The chain of Napoleonic wars 
was repeatedly broken by peace 
treaties—of ephemeral value, for the 
“lasting peace” was but a breathing 
spell In the same way today the 
energy of Soviet policy, projected 
abroad, makes peaceful accords mo- 


mentary and illusory. The chain o 
Stalin’s Wars: remains unshattered 
conventions, treaties, armistices, and 
the United Nations notwithstanding. * 
Today the world appears to be witd 
nessing such a breathing spell between@ 
contests. The interval is brief and 
superficial; “small wars” continue ta. 
rage rel ly—as in Greece, in 
China t is why international 
assembli bound to be still-born; 
that is why the London Conference of 
Foreign Ministers could only end as 
did the Moscow 
months earlic 


Conference seven 
‘r—in an utter fiasco. 

And t Stalin’s wars differ from 
Napoleon’s in many respects. In a 
century and a half the technique of 
economic expansion has developed into 
an intricate system Napoleon’s had not 
known. Wherever the power of the 
Kremlin extends, it commandeers and 
requisiti factories, railroads, estates, 
natural resources, and compels the 
“native” population to work for it on 
the well-known pattern of colonial 
exploitation 

- ” * 


The other feature which distinguishes 
Soviet Russia from the Napoleonic 
prototype is the fact that in Russia no 
genuine reconciliation has taken place 
between state and community—and 
above all with the peasantry. Bona- 
parte’s strength lay in the stable civil 
order he had managed to establish efter 
the revolution; he had succeeded in 
gaining the complete, and often en- 
thusiastic, support of the masses. He 
became a popular leader and could 
count on the stability of his “rear” 
even during operations that took him 
far away from the borders of France. 

Not. so the Soviet state. Stalin's 
regime has not and cannot fulfill this 
evolution. The recent monetary reform 
is the latest indication of the resilience 
of his antagonism between the regime 
and the peasantry, of the continued 
disregard of its interests. In the 1930's 
this antagonism could be virtually dis- 
regarded, but in the face of vast for- 
eign-political operations, it becomes 
the curse of Soviet policy. The million 
men who refused to return to Russia 
in 1945 will not be forgotten. Nor will 
the doubts and changes of heart of the 
Soviet intelligentsia be forgotten, for 
they too are the product of the same 
insurmountable domestic antagonisms. 
These symptoms may not be important 
when Soviet policy consists of swash- 
buckling and sabre-rattling. But wien 
the_Kremlin proceeds to direct action, 
in the course of which setbacks and 
failures will inevitably occur—then the 
“domestic problem” may well arise 
again on the order of the day—long 
before a Russian Waterloo puts an end 
to the Wars of Stalin. 








-——ITALY VERSUS DP’S? 

@ As we go to press, we learn of 
anew move against Displaced Per- 
sons in Italy. After the arrival of 
the SS Vera Cruz in Italy. to take 
several hundred DP’s to Latin- 
American countries, Italian author- 
ities stopped the voyage ai the pier 
and a number of the DP’s were 
arrested. The prisoners later dis- 


appeared completely. If seems ap- 
parent that they are being repa- 


triated to Yugoslavia, Russia and 
Poland. Fortunately, a number of 
the DP’s succeeded in escaping be- 
fore the arrests. 

Italy is a newcomer in the field 
of persecuting DP’s. The American 
State Department should demand 
that the Italian authorities furnish 
an acceptable explanation for this 


action. 
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Editorials— 


The Newark Ban 


Tue NEW LEADER finds it extreme- 
ly regrettable that school authorities in 
Newark should have decided to ban 
The Nation from high schools in that 
city. The ban was the aftermath of a 
series of articles by Paul Blanshard. 
Mr. Blanshard, a former Commissioner 
of Accounts for the late Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, called the action “an 
unjustifiable curtailment of intellectual 
freedom.” Defending his _ articles, 
Blanshard further stated: “Freedom is 
meaningless if any church is allowed 
to exclude from discussion important 
social and economic policies. My crit- 
icisms of the church hierarchy were 
entirely in,the field of medicine, science 
and education, and as such they were 
entitled to a place in any _ school 
library.” 

The New Leader has always de- 
fended the right of all groups to free 
discussion, and in the face of these 
troublous times we :naintain that posi- 
tion. If the situation had been reversed 
and Catholic journals had been ex- 


cluded from the schools because of the 
protests of opposition viewpoints, we 
would defend ardently the right of the 
Catholic Church to present its point of 
view. What is at stake here is not any 
one set of doctrines or viewpoints but 
the basic principle of free discussion 
and a free press. Our times call for 
wider and freer discussion, not more 
restricted discussion. We cannot help 
but feel that all genuine liberals—of 
all faiths and all religions, including 
the Catholic—will find this ban dis- 
tasteful. When censorship and restric- 
tion of free discussion begins, who is 
there to say where it will stop? The 
best self-protection any citizen or lib- 
eral group has—ig the protection of the 
rights of opposing groups. 





| @ Dr. William E. Bohn, editor of 


| The New Leader, will return within 


| a month and his widely-read column 


| Home Front, will be resumed. 








——TOLEDANO OUSTED——_———_, 
| As predicted in The New Leader 
| by the late Victor Serge. the Mex- 
| ican Communist leader Vincenie 
Lombardo Toledano was expelled 
from the Mexican Confederation of 
Labor on Jan. 7. He was one of 
| the founders of the CTM in 1936 
| amd for a long time a dominant 
| figure in it as well as in the CTAL. | 
He and three colleagues were ousied 
| because they tried to get CTM sup- 
| port for Toledano’s new People’s 
| Party. a Communist front exposed 
by Serge in The New Leader of 
Nov. 1, 1947. 

Toledano is president of the 
Latin-American Federation of La- 
bor and vice-president of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions; his ex- 

| pulsion from the CTM strips him of 
legal status in both organizations. 
| Here is another instance in which 
orders from Moscow forced a Com- 
munist leader to carry out a policy 
| which he must have known would 
be disastrous to Communist organi- 








| zational influence. 
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Military Invasion 


Of Universities 


By James Bernard Kelley 


ne 
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East, while we have waited and 
hoped for success in our international 
relations, there has been slowly but 
vigorously coming into being a new side 
to our life: the educational-scientific- 
military side. 

Both science and the military have 
invaded our schools on a “big time” and 
permanent basis. At a considerable ex- 
pense of time, money, and men we have 
learned that the protection of a demo- 
cratic way of life is a full-time job, and 
not merely a period defense accompa- 
nied by much parading and flag-waving. 
We have learned that peace should be 
a time when nations build strength so 
that they may be prepared in the event 
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HILE our attention has been 
focussed on Europe and the 


of war. We have learned something 
more: that modern war can_ strike 
swiftly, silently, and devastatingly—or 
at least a few of us have learned this. 


For the first time in the history of 
the United States, large-scale, govern- 
ment-subsidized research going on at 


American universities. The first alloca- 
tion given to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, which is the largest single re- 
search group, is $500,000,000. 

Divided thus far into three geograph- 
ical units —the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory in Long Island, the Argonne 
National Laboratory in Chicago, and 
the Clinton Laboratory at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.—this tremendous project is work- 
ing with 53 universities. There are nine 
schools in the East, 30 in the Middle 





So — 
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West, and 14 in the South which have 
so far joined in this work. There will 
be a fourth group formed on the Pacific 
Coast which will probably work with 
the Los Alamos Laboratory. Not only 
will faculty members of these universi- 


WHAT 





ties be engaged in this research, but 


‘the students will also have a part on 


the graduate level. Schools which form 

a part of the program may send their 

students to work in the headquarters 
(Continued on tage Seven) 
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The 1948 Presidential Parade 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, C.—The live- 
W liest wear age in the dreams 

of the Messrs. Taft and Dewey 
is turning out to be a man in uniform. 
There has been little reasonable doubt 
for some time that Gen. Eisenhower 
would be a candidate for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination. And the 
announcement this week that a slate 
of delegates to Ike would be entered in 
the New Hampshire primaries and 
probably in the Pennsylvania primaries 
could hardly have been a surprise to 
anyone. 

But what is a surprise is the 
of the Eisenhower 
among Republicans, as measured by 
political circles in Washington. The 
Capital is the political nerve center of 
the nation, toward which reports flow 


strength 
popular tide for 


from all corners of the nation. 

The significantly interesting part of 
the Republican political reports arriving 
in Washington is the growing doubt in 
the minds of Republican Party 
throughout the nation that they can 
win with either Taft or Dewey. It is 
this doubt which is making the Eisen- 
hower candidacy a real thing out of 
a trial balloon. Recent public opinion 
polls showing the strength of popular 
support for President Truman is mak- 
ing Republican Party workers in the 
Precincts anxious for a candidate with 
popular appeal 


workers 


This promises thunder and fireworks 
at the Republican convention. For the 
party bosses have their hearts set on 
Taft or Dewey, in about that order. 
Eisenhower reminds them too much of 
the late Wendell Willkie—too tainted 
with liberalism, a “me-too” candidate. 
But that’s what the grass roots seem to 
want. Is it p®ssible that the Republican 
Grass roots are more liberal than the 
Party bosses have been pretending? 

Maybe the American people are more 
progressive than Senator Taft has found 
out about. Which raises the question 


_Whether it would not be a good thing 


Wary’ ii! 148 


ye 


for Taft and his supporters to find out 
about it. From that point of view 
Eisenhower's candidacy, if successful, 
may cause an unfortunate delay in a 
long overdue decision by the American 
people on a fundamental issue of po- 
litical directions. 

The basic division between liberal 
and conservative theories of govern- 
ment is most clearly exemplified in the 
persons of Truman and Taft. A presi- 
dential race between these two would 
provide the American people with an 
opportunity to make a fundamental 
choice. No other pair of candidates 
would provide the same clarity of 
division. The candidacies of such Re- 
publican hopefuls as Eisenhower, Mac- 
Arthur, Warren, Stassen and even 
Dewey would muddy the clarity. 

. a _ 

Truman presented his theory of gov- 
ernment pretty well in his State of the 
Union address. The gist of it is that 
the function of government is to pro- 
vide the majority with a legal and 
legitimate means of successfully achiev- 
ing life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Therefore, when domestic inflation, 
for instance, impairs the ability of the 
majority to achieve the material well- 
being of a happy life, the gist of the 
Truman position holds—it is the duty 
of government to find a just means for 
correcting the situation. If that means 
price control, food rationing, etc., so 
be it. 

Senator Taft speaks for the opposite 
point of view. He puts it this way: 
Only the minimum powers necessary 
for internal and external security 
should be given to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and all remaining powers should 
be retained by the individual. Senator 
Taft holds sincerely to the belief that 
giving such powers to the Federal 
Government as President Truman asks 


is a step-in the direction of totali- 
tarianism. 

But the average man, in meeting his 
daily problems today, may find Senator 
Taft’s views too academic for practical 
usefulness. To the average man it may 
appear that what Senator Taft is es- 
pousing, in real terms, is the law of the 
jungle in which the ‘stronger may 
devour the weaker. To restrain the 
stronger is a step in the direction of 
totalitarianism, says Taft. 

To put things in such bald terms may 
bring swift rebuttal from Taft. For 
personally he is a kindly man, with 
deeply humanitarian impulses, and he 
would not willingly permit a fellow 
man to suffer in his sight. But the 
Senator is also a logical man, perhaps 
the most logical man on Capitol Hill. 
Persuaded of the rightness of a prin- 
ciple, Taft can be led by his logic into 
permitting millions to suffer. 

This in itself has the makings not 
only of an argument, but of a great 
national debate. For this fateful year 
in world history, it would be difficult 
to think of a more fruitful debate. From 
that point of view, Eisenhower would 
not be the most helpful candidate for 
the Republicans to run. Taft would. 


* * “ 


A POLITICALLY significant caller at 
the White House this week was Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., chairman of the Liberal 
Party of New York. Berle emerged 
from his conference with the President 
wreathed in smiles. He told reporters 
that he expects the Liberal Party to 
cast around 400,000 votes in the Presi- 
dential election this year. Most poli- 
ticians in Washington are agreed that 
400,000 votes will swing the balance of 
power in New York and will make the 
difference between New York going 
Democratic or Republican. 

The crumbling of the American Labor 


Party in New York over the Wallace 
candidacy has finally broken the ice 
for the Liberal Party in New York. 
The latter now stands alone in esti- 
mates here as the spokesman for the 
independent, progressive and labor vote 
in the Empire State. 

This was given further corroboration 
when Berle told reporters after his 
talk with the President that Truman 
“is helping to make the necessary ar- 
rangements for a working agreement 
between the Democratic National Com- 
mittee and the Liberal Party.” 

> . - 

@ Rep. Fred Busbey of Chicago this 
week asked Attorney General Tom 
Clark to declare the Communist-led 
and dominated United Public Workers 
Union a subversive organization. ... 
Commerce Secretary Harriman reports 
that for the first three months of 1948, 
American industry plans to spend more 
than $4,000,000,000 on new plants and 
equipment, or about double the 1941 
rate. This rate of industria expansion, 
if maintained, would mean achieve- 
ment of President Truman’s goal of 
$50,000,000,000 in industrial expansion 
in about three years 





—STIR CRAZY 


Wallace Bid Stirs Country. 
—Headline in 
The Daily Worker. 


a 


Irs exciting, entrancing, 

In the streets there is dancing; 

Flags are waving, 

People raving. 

Misbehaving, 

licked while shaving. 

Shouts of “Wallace for Prexy!” 

From Maine down to Mexy; 

They‘re dead serious, 

Delirious, 

It’s beginning to weary is... 
| Yes, the country is stirred— 

Or hadn‘t you heard? 
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By Robert T Oliver India, whose record goes back into the 


dim era at the dawn of history, is one of 
the world’s newest independent nations. 
N the ast re ave three prob- been enslaved. Japan cannily allied her- , Created from the predominantly Hindu 
i] lems t it deep enough and self with the master powers, and nipped a parts ef what was British India, the new 
appea neoluble enough to lead, off Formosa, Korea, and large areas in : . country shares the Indian “subcontinent” 
possibly, to a new war. These three are China for herself — with largely Moslem Pakistan, also cre- 
racism, imperialism, and Communism. The imperial mind is perhaps best ated from British India. One of the most densely peopled countrics 
in the world, India’s 300,000,000 inhabitants live in some 1,260,600 
square miles. Agriculture is the principal industry, although manu- 
facturing is making important gains. Her permanent representative 
at United Nations Headquarters is Dr. P. P. Pillai. India’s flag has 

gether, the fabr f the world as we war has told me how he learned the saffron, white and green horizontal stripes with a 24-spoke wheel. 

be torn apart news when the English let Gandhi out 








Every one of the three is a veritable observed in India, for there it has been 
volcano, with rumbling portents of immi- longest in control. A friend of mine 


nent eruption. Should they explode to- who was stationed in India during the 


the largest. and the of jail. “As I stepped into the elevator 


’ iY > ning kn < mee sx ~~ Ae TA] 7s : 
of the continents of 1 the morning I knew at once some As the UN Views India 
the wo 1.399.000.000 people are thing had happened. The elevator oper- 


+} } gine avor stood a little straighter, and looked . : : J ‘ 
divid ) 1¢ highest mountains, the ; cult the Indian is to persuade against that any ideology can succeed in Asia 


his will. The highly rigid and formal- unless it derives its very essence from 

istic social] and economic structure of the fact of divinity. 

the East seems to Western eyes to place In terms such as these, the problems 

the people within a straight-jacket. of the Orient become clear. The East is 
Actually, it provides rules within which in revolt against the West because of 

rogress” and + eae =“ sqam OF they have a wide latitu;e for doing our racism and imperialism. Commu- 

to themselves 

the slow de ie habit of imperialism is @asily 

lization they nned and hi iake off. The Dutch 


widest de and the greatest liguistic me squarely in the eye. In the hotel lobby 
, and greatest lig ‘ 
reliviou break ths ers on earth anc on the street, | saw a distinct differ- 


Their ial struct their lack of nee in the bear very Indian I 


4 met Somett vy il hanp > he y 
simp dt ‘ and certain aspects ne Something i appened to change 


Ss 


al vstems them frot ylonts o men. And then 


exactly as they please. Japan could not nism is achieving a temporary success 
crush this individualism in Korea, the because it claims to ally itself with the 
t] English could not stamp it out in India, Orient against these sins of the West. 
‘ P i ferously nat the . 1. . . 
he awakening ee aw nor. the Dutch in the East Indies. The But the very nature of the East impels 
evolt against th npire in the East ? . he , ‘ . oa 
far more rigid and totalitarian demands it toward democratic liberalism, and 
i ndies was ¢ sed a few trouble- er , as . 
rhe of Communism will meet an even stub- away from materialistic and totalitarian 
ikers planted th ny the Japanese. ’ 
the borner resistance. Communism. 
The Frey n ilo ‘ina ble » thei , . ee on ' 
the Bebc ~ apes ee Values in the Orient are antithetical The West can never resume its rule 
volution ipor ommunist agitation, . on . , 
Phen came the ' R / P H — to those of Communism. The five basic over the East. We may be as reluctant 
ie ritish cling t ong ong, even . a 1 ’ \ “ + yes 
{ the pry tes . E g é laws of Confucius call for loyalty be- as Churchill to preside over the 
: though the, re forced to loosen their 1] , == . | . 
rs of the tween parent and child, between king liquidation of colonialism in the East, 
The white ; nai and subject, between husband and wife, but the sooner we shake off the appear- 


am 


ame between brother and sister, and between ance of what we have already lost in 
the “isms” friend and friend. The family system is fact, the better off we shall be. 

today, is the basis of Oriental civilization. Village With imperialism thrust behind us, 

But those democracy is the next tier. No system let us then face the further fact that 

t difficult is going to succeed for long which starts Orientals are more numerous, of far 

an ever by denying such values as these. older heritage, and in many ways more 


Its ide- We must remember, too, that Commu- civilized than Occidentals. Let us, in 
he East. nism is fundamentally materialistic, and Confucian terms, seek to develop with 
sattonnl that the prese partial and reluctant them the, relationship of friend to friend, 
it recognition of religion in Russia came each of equal values in his own indi- 

as a wi re within the past sev- vidual ways. Then we can help them to 

eral years. he very home and origin defeat Communism that is their enemy 

of religio is the Orient. Religion per- and ours, and we can face forward into 

right with 


meates the very air the Asiatic breathes. the future as a promise b 
which the hope, rather than live in fear of the 


inderground 
\ 2} ‘ slirio f 
home. ‘7 P ors it sprea be- It is not al VS a religion of 


from ceili Si oe avisés ancum thé West approves. But it is unthinkable dread prospects of another war. 
not appear 
in the form of 
Se. th elenie ‘ast’s $7.30 k* ° es 
stadopts  Kast’s $7,300 Book” Infringement 
leadership o 
trate. Sun Yat 
iek both went 





Last week, The New Leader print- “The American” came out in 1945. 
ed a statement from Joseph Starobin In the Chicago Sun of January 7, 
in the Daily Worker identifying Milburn P. Akers, in describing the 
Howard Fast as an “American Com- settlement, states that when he and 
munist.” Earlier, Fast had been others branded the book a “steal,” 
cited for contempt of Congress and they were reviled by the party-line 
is currently appealing a one-year press. “This writer,” asserts Akers, 
sentence. This week the ex-New “also charged Fast with perverting 
Masses editor paid $7,500 as the re- history to make a case for his own 
sult of a copyright infringement social philosophy, and was de- 
perpetrated in his book “The Amer- nounced, as a result, in several 
ican” which deals with the life of Communist publications for what 
John Peter Altgeld, former Gov- one of them said was an unprin- 
Tiaies that they would“take the enah are made and the strings are pulled in ernor of Illinois. At the time of cipled attack on a great American 
and let the credit go.” Since then China Moscow. publication, several reviewers called historian. This case reminds us of 
has been raped, India has been bled, and For all of its seeming alliance with the Fast book a “steal” from an the retractions that Jan Valtin 
the East Indies and Indo-China have the Masses of Asia avainst racism and earlier book, a biography of Altgeld forced Little, Brown and Company 
imperialism, and for all its bribery by Harry Barnard. Barnard sued to make some weeks ago concern- 
through “redistribution” of land (with Fast and his publisher, Duell, Sloan _ing libelous allegations about him 

Robert T. Oliver is a political the new taxes taking more than the old and Pearce, in the US District Court in the Michael Sayers and Joseph 
specialist on Near and Far Eastern landlords ever claimed) it is difficult to of New York. The suit charged that Kahn book The Great Conspiracy. 
problems. He has just returned believe that Communism can ever hold the Fast book followed the Barnard One of the interesting statements 
from an extensive trip in these the .East, unless it does so by sheer book in management of materials, made by the publishers, in addition 
i; Sty hes heen @ eeeuiier ef force. interpretive view. phraseology, and to retraction of specific libels, was 
the professional faculty at the Uni- Orientals are basically more indi- | so on—all without credit. Part of that the book, which had been care- 
versity of Syracuse, and has writ- vidualistic than Westerners. No one the settlement calls for Duell, Sloan fully advertised as a careful, docu- 
Sem several volumes on this general can be more stubborn than a Chinese | and Pearce to reprint the Barnard mented account, had never been 
subject. coolie or a Korean peasant. Gandhi’s book, first published in 1938. Fast’s checked for accuracy. 
passive resistance has shown how diffi- 


nmunist phase. 
deology there 1s no 
! rule race by another, 
Lurer A] ‘ ré ; of one nation by another. Its whole 
the Orient, b identical eaching is the international, inter-racial 
with it. Who asid n feelings of war of class against class. To peasants 
superiority was the glad discovery of and workers everywhere it can say 
the white n vat iental senate brother,” with a convincing ring of 
owned much that t« e desired. One fellowship n the voice And it is only 
hundred years ago the English defeated later, when the party organization is in 
the Chinese in the “Opium War,” and firm control, that the common man be- 


smeared across t} rient the crass con- gins dimly to comprehend that the plans 
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| The Comin 
COMMUNIST 
IN THE C 


T is interesting that the newspapers 
should have heralded recent anti- 
Communist victories in the CIO as 

shifts to the “right.” That these vic- 
tories are, of course, nothing of the 
sort indicates much more than merely 
an editorial error. So forcefully and 
skillfully have the Communists ‘com- 
pounded the myth of their devotion to 
labor’s causes, that after many years of 
subservient charlatanism, during which 
they have demonstrated flagrantly again 
and again their slavish obedience to 
only one cause—that of the interests of 
Soviet foreign policy—the myth still 
lives 

In the light of this deception, and of 

the awkward confirmation of the myth 
by many editorial writers, it is en- 
lightening to note that the two severest 
defeats the CP has suffered in recent 
months have come from the members 
of two of the most militant unions in 
America: the NMU and the UAW. 


” * o 


The NMU Battleground 


Ix the National Marit 
Communists have facec opposition 
that has refused to be pulverized by 


customary tactics. CP stratagems con- 


Union, the 


4 Sis 


sisting of arriving early at meetings and 
leaving late, of invoking tricky consti- 
tutional clauses, of fiery oratory, have 
been handled ably and outmatched. 
At the convention, Curran answered 
CP hootcalls from the floor with the 
firm declaration: “Have a good time. I 
all of you.” His tall, solid- 
set frame and belligerent stare gave 


weight to | 


can outlast 


; defiance. and outlast the 
CPers he did in a remarkable display 
of energy and tenacity. On the conven- 
tion floor 

party-liners. In the 


he constantly out-parried the 
reading of his long 
annual report, he finally reached the 
section, “Conclusions.” Shouted one 
CPe1 Thank God!” Curran smiled 
benignly The brothers are returning 
to religion,” he said 

One of the most hotly-fought issues 
at the convention revolved about the 
ouster of Joseph Stack, a leading CP 
bigwig in the NMU, from his job as 
vice-president. On February 24, 1947, 
Curran brought formal charges against 
Stack, accusing him of “misfeasance, 
malfeasance and negligence in the per- 
formance of his duties as an officer.” 
In an 906-684 secret vote that followed, 
Stack was suspended for five years. 
Stack then announced that he would 
appeal to the convention in September. 
At that time, Curran stated that “107 
of the 150 elected officers of your union 
are Communists who are more inter- 
ested in assuring that your union be- 





This is the concluding article in | 

a two-article series on the anti-CP | 

| “purge from below” in the CIO. | 
In the first article by Mr. Steinberg 
in the issue of January 3, he dealt 
with the anti-CP rebellions in the | 
CIO industrial union councils, and | 
elsewhere. In this article, he focuses | 
on the anti-CP victories in the 
NMU and UAW. Other articles on 
continuing phases are forthcoming. 











JANUARY 17, 1948 


By Julien Steinberg 


comes a stooge of the Communist Party 
than they are in keeping it an instru- 
ment belonging to the rank-and-file 
seamen who built it.” He estimated 
that the total number of CPers in the 
union of approximately 80,000 members 
is only about 500. Their grotesquely 
disproportionate representation is the 
result, as Curran puts it, of their vocal 
and scheming talents, and of their de- 
termination to “stay on the beach as 
long as possible, obtain appointments 
to jobs and ships only long enough to 
keep them in good standing.” 


At the convention, Stack lost an early 
round in the election of an appeals 
committee. Of the fifteen posts on this 
committee, ten went to Curran sup- 
porters. But the final decision on Stack 
was to be made by the more than 700 
delegates. By the narrow but decisive 
vote of 353-351, Stack’s suspension from 
his $125 a week job was upheld by the 
convention 


Another major test came when Cur- 
ran illed for the reinstatement of 
Harry Alexander, patrolman, and R. J. 


Sullivan, port agent. both of New 
Orleans, who were fraudulently charged 


with discrimination. The NMU presi- 
dent ‘ully labeled these charges 
a frame-up by “Communist factions 


who seek to dominate the union with 
A fifteen- 
man special trial committee elected 
by the convention brought in a “not 
guilty” verdict. Ferdinand Smith, NMU 
national secretary and party-line stal- 


ruthless and crooked tactics.” 


wart, accused the committee of a hur- 
followed 
Smith to the microphone and in the 
face of a howling group of CPers 
charged them with opportunistically 


ried investigation. Curran 


injecting false racial issues. In a secret 
ballot that followed, supervised by the 
Honest Ballot Association—the organi- 
zation that kept voting procedure clean 
at the convention—the pro-Curran offi- 
cials were cleared ina decisive vote of the 
full convention. This pro-Curran vic- 
tory followed the vote in which the 
Stack ouster was confirmed. Stack, in- 
cidentally, admits his CP membership, 
but stated that it would not interfere 
with his NMU activities. Thundered 
Curran: “Curran and Stack cannot work 
in the same office.” The convention 
agreed. 


The major significance of the Alex- 
ander and Sullivan case was the will- 
ingness of the CP to inject racial issues 
where they did not belong. The charges 
against the New Orleans seaman were 
so raw and palpably false that even 
those members of the trial committee 
who are usually pro-Stalinist agreed 
with the others that the charges were 
wholly unfounded. 


In recent months, the Stalinists in 
the NMU have increasingly raised 
pseudo-racial issues of this sort. Writing 
in The Pilot, official NMU organ, on 
December 5, 1947, Curran stated: “They 
(the Communists) are telling Negro mem- 
bers that some officers are trying to 
make a lily-white union. This is an old 
Communist tactic to exploit minorities 
who have always had full equality in 
our union. ... It is only since the Com- 


ROUT 


lO 


munists have started to try to split our 
union by inflaming minorities by lies, 
that our union is being weakened. We 
never before had our members referred 
to as Negro members or Spanish mem- 
bers. All were equal as members. The 
Communists must be held responsible 
for the shipowner tactics, and our Negro 
brothers, Spanish and Puerto Rican 
brothers, must not allow themselves to 
be incited by lies of Communists, who 
only want to use them to wreck what 
they cannot control. And then the 
Communists scream unity. What unity?” 

Another heated assertion by Ferdi- 
nand Smith implying irregularities on 
the part of Treasurer Hedley Stone, a 
Curran supporter, flopped miserably. 
Stone defended himself ably and com- 
pletely refuted the allegations. The con- 
vention succeeded also in weakening 
the stranglehold of the CP-controlled 
National Council by adopting constitu- 





JOE CURRAN 
“The Brothers Are Returning 
to Religion” 


tional changes which place in the hands 
of the membership the final voice in 
major issues. CPers in the NMU were 
further inflamed by Philip Murray’s 
support of Curran’s anti-CP program in 
a letter received by the union. 

In his 117-page report to the conven- 
tion, Curran submitted a document 
which is destined to achieve some his- 
torical importance in labor history for 
its closely detailed and devastating in- 
dictment of the Communist Party's 
activities in the union. Curran charges 
the CP with undermining the ability of 
the NMU to “defend our wages and 
conditions.” In a detailed citation of 
the Communist Party’s “anti-labor” 
program, Curran states that if it had 
been fully adopted, “the shipowners 
would have been able to ride roughshod 
over our union, our wages and condi- 
tions.” This from a “rightist,” according 
to the newspapers. 

Curran describes the CP’s internal 
network in the NMU, the secret meet- 
ings, the CP bosses, the expenditure of 
union funds for Party activities. A 
favorite trick of the CP is that of call- 
ing special union meetings when it is 
necessary for an outport party officer 
to report to CP headquarters in New 


York; in this way, the union pays 
transportation costs and personal ex- 
penses. Curran makes another charge: 
“The proof of the system’s operation 
is shown, for example, by the many in- 
stances when the same resolution, some- 
times with the exact same wording, has 
been submitted at membership meet- 
ings all held on the same day, in a 
dozen different ports, separated by 
thousands of miles.” 


Other jetailed and documented 
charges cover stacking of NMU facili- 
ties staffs, including The Pilot, with 
CP personnel; meeling-packing; agenda 
formulation by CP bosses; frame-ups 
of anti-CPers; and many other similar 
machinations. 


The report of Ferdinand C. Smith, 
party-line national secretary, is a de- 
fense of the CP program. The Marshall 
Plan is “exposed” as an attempt to 
“buy off” Europe; U.S. policy is labelled 
“aggressive, imperialist and leads in 
the direction of war,” and so on. Smith 
was once forced to resign his office, 
after holding it fraudulently for seven 
years, when it was revealed that as an 
alien he held office contrary to NMU 
constitutional qualifications. The special 
council meetings that followed his 
resignation and the special by-election 
cost the union $30,000. After making a 


* short trip, Smith, again in violation of 


the constitution, was allowed by the 
CPers to run for oftice and regain his 
job. Anti-CPers who protested were 
accused of being anti-Negro, red-bait- 


ers and ascists. 


In nav eating fashion, on appropriate 
occasions, the CP has appealed to 
Negro members to vote in a bloc for’ 
pro-CP Negro candidate 
that as Negroes they had _ special 
stakes in such election: A 
this general CP policy 
stated pointedly: “In spite of the fact 
that this union was created to unite all 
bona-fide seamen, regardless of race. 
color, creed, or national origin, and 
with the understanding that all were 
to be accorded equal rights, with special 
privileges to none, and no discrimina- 
tion, the Communists, by such actions, 
have proven that they do not believe 
in and support this fundamental princi- 
ple of our union.” The point is not that 
the CP is anti-Negro, but that the 
Party serves only the USSR and all 
issues and minority group rights, when 


asserting 


“ae 
regaras 


Curran has 


necessary, are expendable. 


Elections of officers in the NMU is 
by membership referendum and for 
that reason ro such elections were 
held at the convention. Curran in the 
pre-convention through post-conven- 
tion period has proved that he has the 
support of the rank-and-file, and if the 
present trend persists, many familiar 
CP faces will be absent from the next 
convention, and the backbone of the 
Party in the NMU may have been 
broken. The question is: can Curran 
continue to ouilast the CP? On the 
basis of past and present performance, 
his chances continue to look excellent. 


Harry Bridges, veteran Communist 
labor chief, slapped by Curran’s re- 
signation some time ago from the ill- 
fated Committee for Maritime Unity, 
an action which officially started the 
anti-CP fracas in the NMU, received 
another slap recently from some 4,000 
members of his union in Hawaii. Re- 
signing from Bridges’ International 
Longshoremen- and Warehousemen’s 
union, Amos Ignacio, head of the 
union’s Hawaiian sugar workers di- 
vision, said: “We have waited for a 
long time for a denial of Communist 
activities by some of our biggest union 
bosses and we are sick of waiting... .” 
Pleas from Bridges for the secessionists 
to return have been futile so far. Un- 
less the west-coast party-liner cracks 
down successfully, the revolt may 
spread. 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Pain and The 
Mental Universe 


(Continued from — 
URGED them to publish it,” put 
in Steffens; “but their argument 
was that the American people 
were not ready for Socialism. I believe 
you took it to Collier 
“A young writer was getting his edu- 
cation in the publishing world. Young 
Robbie Collier and his editor, Norman 
Hapgood, were excited about the let- 
fer. and said they would publish it 
Robbie who was a polo player and 
society swell, invited me to his elegant 
marsion to dinner to talk it over. I 
wzote in The Brass Check that I had to 
go without a ‘tux,’ but later I was cor- 
rected on that point I had borrowed 
my tather-in-law As ill luck would 
have it, the occusion poiled be- 
cuuse Robbi« father came in. Old 
Peter Collier had becn a pach peddler 
and had made a fortune publishing sets 
of books to be sold by agents; he was 
horrified by a young Socialist’s con- 
versation and stopped it by 
of the talking himself. After the din- 


doing most 


ner he put his arm about my shoulders 
— he was a very kind old pack peddler 
-and said: ‘You are a nice fellow and 
I can sec that you've got brains. But 
what vou ought do is to put these 
ideas of yours into a book. Why do you 
try to get them into my magazine, 
and scare away my half million sub- 
scribers?’ So, of course, my Open Let- 
ter didn't 
some Socialist paper, so obseure that 


get published. I gave it to 


l have never since been able to find it, 
ana all I have are portions which I 
put into my book, The Industrial Re- 
public, published three years later.’ 


Tue shade of Henry Ford had been 


silent for a long while, and this had 
not been Henry wavy in the flesh. 
New he broke in: “If you had been 
wble to have your wavy. Mr. Hopeful 
vou would never hi een the de- 
velopment of the au obile and the 


airplan 


the ) i now knows 
them 

“Perhap o and ) not, Mr 
Ford. Take h ‘ f the atomic 
bomb; competent | ) are pretty 
well agreed that thi o al achieve- 
ment was made possil only because 
tle government was able to concen- 
trate all forces upon i The job cost 
two billion dollars a the efforts of 
many thousands of s« ; 

“In wartime, | 

“Also in peacetime, Mr. Ford! The 
majority of even our conservative 
statesmen agree that the atomic secrets 
are too important and their conse- 
cuence too momentous to be entrusted 
1. any private interests.’ 

“A great victory for the New Deal 
spirit. I can only tell you that the 
result will be degeneration and the end 
strangling hand of 
bureaucracy stifles all initiative, and 
government enterprises become soft 
feather-beds for the lazy and incom- 
petent.’ 


ot progress. The 


“You would have a hard time per- 
suading the farmers of the Tennessee 
\alley of that, Mr. Ford.” This was 
Steffens. 

“I tried my best to buy Muscle 
Shoals dam after the first World War. 
J{ the political schemers had not 
blocked me, I would have shown the 
farmers something about mass produc- 
ticr under the system of free enter- 
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By Upton Sinclair 


prise. High wages and low prices have 
always been the Ford policy.” 

“True, you were quite an innovator 
in the days when | first interviewed 
you, Mr. Ford.” The “muckraker” was 
still speaking. “But you seemed to give 
up) as the years passed.” 

“I was plagued by conflicts with 
politicians and labor leaders and others 
who would not let me run my busi- 
ness in my own way 

‘I wonder,” interposed Hopeful, “if 
Mir. Ford remembers the things we 
talked about in tho walks in the 
Altadena foothills. It hadn't been so 
long since you sailed in your Peace 
Ship, and you were determined that 
there should never be another great 

r. I pointed out the helplessness of 
the public, who lacked the means of 
getting the truth about any political 
or economic situation I painted a 
glowing picture of wh 
if you would establish 


you could do 
weekly news- 
paper or magazine pledged tothe policy 
of letting all points of view be heard 
or, all important questions. Do you re- 
member?” 

“IT do, and I took your advice. I 
went home and bought the Dearborn 
Independent.” 

“But what did you do with it? You 
built up a mass circulation, and used 
it to spread the bitterest kind of re- 


action. You even broadcasted that cruel 


forgery, The Protocols of the Learned 
[lders of Zion.’ 

“IT was told that were genuine, 
When I realized ' wus mistaken, 


public iaicment to that 


Mr. Ford; but | have heard 
tory about the reasons for 
retraction. In my book about Wil- 
lam Fox I have quoted his story of 
hew he told you that if vou did not 
withdraw your chargcs against the 
Jewish race, he would send out a great 
number of cameramen with instruc- 
tions to get shots of every highway 
accident in which a Ford car was in- 
volved; he would show those scenes 
every week in newsreels in thousands 
of theatres all ove the civilized 
WV orld “s 
Hopeful glanced at the other figures 
to see what they thought of this; and 
when his eyes came back to the stone 
where the Flivver King had been sit- 
ting, he discovered that that place was 
vacant! 


AR. FORD belonged to the pioneer 
i of America,” remarked the Razor 


King. 


“And helped to bring it to an end,” 
added Steffens. 

“How about you, Judd?” inquired 
Hopeful, politely. 

“Well,” said the old workingman, “I 
knew a fellow that had worked for 
Ford’s; he was all pumped out and no 
good for anything. They run the as- 
sembly line at a speed to keep the men 
on the jump, and every now and then 
they set it up another notch. The men 
come out gray and staggering.” 

“That is what we call the American 
tempo,” commented Gillette. “One of 
the objections which industrialists 
bring against my People’s Corporation 
is that it would reduce production; I 
tell them that I see no advantage in 
driving human beings at such a pace 
that they have no energy left for ideas 
cr for har What you call the 
‘System,’ Mr. Steffens, makes men the 
slave of things; it sets the machine up 
as master and not servant of society.” 


piness. 


“I see that you have the idea clearly 
in mind, Mr. Gillette.” 

“I hear the argument that human 
demands are insatiable; that the more 
people have the more they will want. 
But that, it seems to me, is a matter 
of education. The ‘System’ advertises 
fulse needs, for the purpose of market- 
ing its products and getting the last 
penny out of the pockets of the 
people.” 

“Radio commercials, for example!” 

“Quite so, Mr. Steffens; the whole 
system of advertising, which exists for 
the creation of wastefulness. Both men 
znd women are persuaded that they 
have to throw away their perfectly 
good clothing and get a new outfit 
every season, because the ‘styles’ have 
changed. One year skirts have to be 
short, and next year they have to be 
long; one year shoulders are round 
and next year they are square; and so 
o through limitless absurdities.” 

Said Hopeful: “My wife has found 
a way to beat that game. She hangs 
ker outmoded clothing in a moth- 
proof room, and when the cycle of 
change has completed a round, she 
finds clothes which went out of fashion 
and are now all right again.” 

“Most women are helpless victims of 
the cunning and greedy sales-pressure 
e>perts,’ declared the Razor King. He 
hadn’t much sense of humor, and was 
inclined to take playfulness as an in- 
terruption. He had a kind heart, and 
a mind that abhorred waste and 
cruelty, and it would not let him enjoy 
his own money. He had been wont to 
get Hopeful in a corner and explain 
to him the manifold evils of com- 
petitive com ~ercialism. Now the moon 
shone on his benevolent plump face, 
full of perplexity—for it was impos- 
sible for him to understand how the 
world could fail to put into effect the 
principles of social order and fair play 
which he had so clearly explained. 

Said Steffens: “We are in entire 
agreement, Mr. Gillette, about the evils 
of capitalism. Where I fear we dis- 
agree is as to how its end is to be 
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This is the concluding article. 
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brought about. You belong, if you will 
pardon me, to the Utopian school, 
which has always been strong in 
America. I have been reluctantly forced 
to admit that human beings are not 
motivated by reason, but by mass 
emotions. From that comes the class 
struggle.” 

“But all classes would benefit equally 
in a planned society, Mr. Steffens!” 

“Of course; but you cannot get them 
to see it. After a century of preaching, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers remains the incarnation of com- 
niercial greed, and the revolution ap- 
proaches like a tornado.” 

“We must not have a revolution in 
America, Mr. Steffens! There is no 
need of it, and the waste and bloodshed 
would set us back immeasurably!” 

“A curious thing,” interposed Hope- 
ful. “When I wrote my Open Letter 
to Lincoln Steffens, I thought it was 
up to me to convert Stef to Socialism. 
But someone else got control of his 
mind.” 

“You were always urging me to de- 
cide upon a remedy,” said Steffens. 
“You remember, twenty years ago in 
Los Angeles, you told me you thought 
the time had come for me to make 
up my mind what I believed: and I 
did so.” 

“I didn't mean for you to become 
a Communist, Stef,’ said Hopeful, 
quietly. “I wanted you to be a demo- 
cratic Socialist like me. I might add 
that I expected the Communists to 
become Socialists.” 

“Communists?” exclaimed the Razor 
King, in a tone of distress. “But, Mr. 
Steffens, are you a Communist? How 
cun anybody think of such a thing in 
America, where we have free insti- 
tutions esiablished and the people can 
order their affairs without violence and 
waste?” 

“Yes, Mr. Gillette,” said Stef; “but 
most of the other countries of the 
world do not possess these blessings, 
and in these countries Communism is 
ov the march. What is to be America’s 
reaction to that fact?” 

Hopeful looked towards the author 
of “Gillette's World Solution,” to dis- 
cover what was his reaction to “Com- 
munism on the march,” and saw that 
another of the stones was vacant. 


Guerre is a Socialist, but does 
not know he is one,” said Hopeful, 
‘He thought up a solution out of his 
own head, and claims the right to 
name it.” 

“He is also a kind-hearted man,” 
replied Steffens; “and such people are 
going to suffer a great deal during the 
next few years, both on earth and 
among us in limbo.” 

“I remember,” said Hopetul, “sitting 
in the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York some forty years ago, listening 
to a discussion between Graham Stokes 
and William English Walling. English 
was on his way to becoming a ‘Syn- 
diealist,” the dangerous creed of that 
day, while Graham was the Christian 
and humanitarian. English said: ‘Some- 
body ought to carry Graham off to a 
blissful Pacific island and bring him 
back when it’s all over.’’ 

Said Stef: “Graham would have to 
live the rest of his life on that island.” 

“Both of those men reacted strongly 
against Communism. You remember 
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P that W. J. Ghent, the Socialist intel- 
“Jectual, published a book entitled: The 














Reds Bring Reaction.” 

“What the Reds do, Hopeful, is to 
draw a clear line; you. have to be 
either for the Soviets or against them. 
J found that out.” 

“My wife would like to tz 
about that,’ ventured the 
*She often wonders if you would have 


: . 
ik to you 
ng man. 








aken that party line if it had not been 
that you married a Communist.’ 

“You asked me that the last time 
you saw me, when I was lying bed- 
ridden in Carmel. It was difficult to 
answer there.” 

“You made a deep impression upon 
my wife, Stef, one evening in Los 
Angeles when we came to hear you 
Jecture. You had just married, and we 
expressed our felicitations. But you 
walked down the street with us, and 
told us that your wife wanted a di- 
yorce. Tears came into your eyes, and 
it was clear that you were heart- 
broken, -yet you said not one word of 
biame of her.” 

‘It is a complex problem,” said Stef, 
“Men's personal lives react upon their 
ideas, and in turn their ideas react 
upon their personal lives. If you marry 
a woman and stand out against her 
for her friends, 
you will surely not have a happy life. 
Even now, I do not like to think about 
those experiences.” 


[he moon had gone under a cloud, 


iceas and do not care 


ana when it emerged uF vet an- 


other stone was vacant. 
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W: Judd yd 2 rked 
Hop uu and I t e the 
en to continue the debate. So 
far as I i 1othing that 
you and I 

“No 2 y ¢ to 
me,” replied the o f th a 
ehuckle. 

Well, don’t let anybody tell you 
that yu have to be either a Commu- 
mist or a reactionary. Watch the British 
Labor Party doing the jot nsti- 
tutional means.” And the <ing at 


this old laborer witl 
knotted hands: “Tell me how you are 
getting along in the new world 


I’ve nothing to complai: 





I some- 
times wonder who is living in those 
three houses that I built for an old 
@ge income.” 

[ haven’t been over there to see, 
Whoever they are, they are lucky, for 


} + v - } . 1] VY. 1 - 
you built your houses well. Yeu re- 


ne to look 
at that ornamental fireplace you had 
in your livingroom.” Judd had gath- 
@ied bright-colored and well-polished 
little stones from the beaches and 
mountain streams of Southern Cali- 


member, my wife and I « 





fornia and constructed a sort of stone 
crazy-quilt over the fireplace in his 
home. He was very proud of it. 

“I was a widower for a long time,” 
he said, “and I thought it might please 
the woman if I married again.” Then, 
“T think 
Maybe the missus needs something. 
Maybe she wants me to build that 
railroad.” 


Kazing beyond me, he said 


The Hopeful camp was a little above 








the level of the outdoor cou place. 
Hopeful turned and saw a stream of 
light pouring across the fields. In the 
center of the light was the figure of 
his wife. “She worries hen I am 
Zgne too long,” he said, turning back 





to Judd; but now Judd’s stone, too, 
Was vacant, and the five smooth seats 
Were bare and still in the moonlight. 
An amateur psychical researcher 
Strolled back to his camp, asking him- 
Self on the way: Was that an halluci- 
Ration, the product of his own sub- 
Conscious activity, or had these per- 
Senalities really been there? And if 
they were ghosts, what are ghosts— 
the spirits of the dead, or fragments 
of mentality that survive, as the bones 
Oi the body survive for a time? The 
Stubborn parts—and that would surely 
be Lincoln Steffens’ interest in the 
Soviets, and Henry Ford’s belief in his 
fadustry, and King Gillette’s belief in 
Orderly procedure, and Perry’s belief 
in the superiority of his class, and 
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Judd’s belief in his job and his ability 
to do it right! 
* * » 


ee 

I+ is a mysterious universe.” said 
Hopeful to his wife, when he stood 
beside her in the light of the camp. 

“I’m glad you realize that,” said she. 
‘Sometimes I have wondered if you do 
nol lose sight of every other aspect of 
life in your absortion in one stubborn 
belief—that man will be happy if he 
cen solve his economic problems.” 

“In marriage one has heard every- 
thing before, and has learned patience. 
I have never said that, my dear. What 
i have said is that the economic prob- 
lems must be settled first, so that man 
can have enough leisure to think of 
his other problems.” 

“What have you been thinking to- 
night?” she asked. 

“About the problem of time, and its 
nature, and what becomes of us at 
the end of our sojourn in it. I am 
awed by the mystery of man, here in 
a mysterious universe.” 

“And with an atom bomb in his 
hand,” said the wife. “If man uses his 
new knowledge to destroy this planet, 
he will not have to worry any longer 
about his economic froblems.” She 
followed her husband to his reading 
couch and sat beside him. “Do you 
believe in ghosts?” she demanded. 

“You wrote a sonnet once,” said 
Hopeful, “in which you asked the ques- 
tion: ‘And what of us, when we no 


more are here?’ I was recalling that 
tonight; but I dia not get a chance to 
ask the ghosts about it.” 

Mrs. Hopeful glanced over to her 
own reading couch. “I have been read- 
ing a book by an old-time English 
physician who used hypnotism instead 
of drugs to relieve pain in surgery. 
Dr. Bramwell told his patients they 
would feel no pain, and they felt none. 
The pain was in their minds. It is a 
mental universe, | am convinced.” 

“Then why 
bombs?” 

‘An atom is some kind of mental 
structure. Ask Jeans or Eddington if 
this is not true. And the bomb is 
the concentrated force of materialistic 
thinking of our time. We have got to 
find the key to our own minds, and 
to those of all mankind.” 


worry about atom 


“You find that key,” smiled Hopeful, 
“My department is economics.” 

“There you go again! We all get 
fixed ideas, and cannot open our minds 
ts anything else. We build mental 
habit patterns, and our minds run in 
these grooves, as a trolley runs on a 
tsack. ‘Change the System!’ my hus- 
band clamors. ‘Bang, bang bang!’ goes 
the trolley. ‘Bing, Bing, Bing!’ says 
the Crosby. ‘Sing, sing, sing!’ says the 
bandmaster, and the lunatic crowd 
rushes on, muddled and frantic. Jazz 
them from 


thinking, and that is all they want. 


hypnotizes them and keeps 


“Well,” replied the husband, smiling 
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“It’s up to you to de-hypnotize them; 
you, the psychologist of the family.” 

“I think I know the way,” said Mrs. 
EFopeful. “But you won’t let me put 
it into your books. It is acceptance 
of the idea that this is a mental uni- 
verse, to start with.” 

“Here is my latest product.” He 
handed her a bundle of typewritten 
pages. “Add what you want to it. I 
have always keen a feminist!” 

“Theoretically! Give me your pen- 
cil, I can’t ever find mine. And before 
I start, tell me how to spell ‘dinosaur, 
I want to mention that ancient animal 
which specialized in bigness, and be- 
came so big it could no longer move 
itself.” 

“I suggest,” remarked the husband, 
petronizingly, “that you should not 
merely learn how to spell the beast, 
but to pronounce it.” 

“Don’t try to be superior. I might 
really improve your writings, and 
persuade more people to read them, 
Different kinds of people—those who 
wouldn't listen to you in the past.” 

“IT met some of them tonight—Gillette 
and Henry Ford. Steffens was there, 
also, and I asked him what he thought 
of the present expansionist policy of 
the Soviets. As usual, he gave an 
evasive reply.” 

“The poor man!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hopeful. “Why didn’t you bring him 
in and let me make him a cup of 
coffee?” 











Military 


(Continued from Page three) 


laboratories, and_ this vO Will be 
~dited towards the doctor's deg 

Bur not all the activity in the lleges 

is limited to research in atomic physics. 


With the aid of the Government, several 
schools a enlarging their aeronautical 
research facilities until the monopoly in 
this field, formerly held by a few special- 
ly endowed colleges, will be superseded. 
In many cases there is direct government 
aid, as in the case of the atomic studies, 





although on not nearly so large a scale. 
Other schools are being enabled to en- 
large, or to build, their research fa- 
cilities by virtue of their having been 
awarded Government contracts. In this 
way, they are not bound by the exi- 
At the 
same time, they have the opportunity 


rencies of small endowments. 


7? 


to purchase equipment which will be 
valuable to both them and the country 
as a whole long after their present con- 
tracts may have expired. Here as well 
as in the case of the atomic research, 
students are permitted to do graduate 
work towards advanced degrees. 

The third really big scientific field in 
which the Government is interested is 
radar, and the general field of elec- 
tronics. During the war, much of the 





most important work in these fields was 
done at universities, with professors 
from vurious colleges taking a leading 


role. Fortunately, this type of research 


nvasion of 


} 


1S 


being continued, thou mas 
scale. Here, again, graduate student 
receive the opportunity to wo 
problems 

There is other research going o 
the universities, but to a lesser degree. 

What is the significance of all 


work? What does it mean to you and 
me? It means a great deal to « 

taxpayer because he is helping to foot 
the bill; he is helping not only to a far 
greater extent financially than he has 
ever done before in peacetime, but he 
is seeing American universities becom- 
ing part of a gigantic research foun- 
dation sponsored by public funds. While 
the debate rages among educaionalists 
concerning federal assistance to private 
or sectarian schools, here we have the 
level we find increasing numbers of 
government-directed programs in uni- 
versities of all types. Further than this, 
faculty members of private universi- 
ties are in fact becoming the part-time 
employees either directly or indirectly 
of the Federal Government. With the 
opportunity given to graduate students 
to work toward advanced degrees on 
these projects, we are not only opening 
new avenues of research for the Amer- 
ican student, but we are also tying 
his future career more closely to the 


Government, 


Warn we consider that only a start 


has been made, we can begin to appre- 





President Truman and Arthur M. Hill, Chairman of the newly estab- 
lished National Security Resources Board. This Board was created to 
coordinate civilian, industrial, and military mobilization in the event 
of war, 


Colleges 





ciate the vast possibilities of this system, 
Since the immediate use to which most 
of these programs would be put would 
be military, we find our s¢ ces are 
undergoing certain fundamental changes 
in their own educational set-up. Not 
only that but through such means as the 


so-called Holloway Plan, the military 
forces are extending themselves inte the 
civilian universities. On the graduate 
level we find increasing numbers of 
Army, Navy, and Mai officers enters 


ing civilian unive es fur advanced 
study. The slide rule may well become 


more the symbol of a military career 
than the sword 

Hew far is the Govermment thus 
reaching into what was once considered 
stritly a private domain? Apparently 
as far as it is necessary to insure 
national security. With the long-range 
bomber and the atomic bomb ordinary 
means of precaution have become in- 
adequate. The defense of the nation is 
no longer the responsibility of a few 


professional military men and a hand- 





ful of civilian specialists working with 
them. We literally need the resources 
of an entire nation; not only its money 
but its brains, its schools, its labora- 
tories. Modern social evolution has 
tended to make man more dependent on 
his fellows. 

With the invasion of our schools by 
the military have come many questions. 
What and how will the academic free- 
dom usually associated with colleges be 
affected? What is the Holloway Plan 
and how far does it go? Can private 
capital hope to compete with this vast 
program of scientific research? Is this 
a move toward Socialism? What will be 
the effect of increased number of mili- 
tary men in our schools? What are 
the changes in our traditional military 
education? Can it, and should it, be 
changed further? How much will all 
this cost? 

There are hundreds of such questions 
which can be asked and which will 
have to be answered. While all of this 
research must go on, the United States 
is still a democracy, however imper- 
fect, and steps must be taken to safe- 
guard it. One of the best ways of pro- 
viding such a safeguard. is to keep the 
publie informed. An intelligent public 
cannot afford to be intellectually lazy 
about a program which is so far-reach- 
ing and so capable of working a fun- 
damental change in our lives without 
our ever being aware of it. 
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The Invasion of Privacy 


By Daniel Bell 


A Man's s it on he perva- 
Home Is... e sympt of the 
decay ) ) society 
that we are losing the se of privacy ? 
I am not thinking only of the more ob- 
vious manifestations of loyalty oaths 
and subversion tests, which may or may 
not be products of temporary political 
hysteria [ am thinking of the more 
subtle aspects of the arrangement of 
the home, the role of psychiatry, the 
influence of radio in short, the nosaic 
of elements that go to make up what 
we call our culture and way of living. 
The desire for } ar the home as 
well as compara- 
tively ‘cent in hist TI medieval 
dwelling was char: d by a lack of 
differentiated space amily ate in 
the kitchen ; t 
Even among 
from 
othe: 


slept 


cusly. 
Driver 
individu 
rema 
where 
herd 


Devils, 
Drugs and 
Doctors 
mind and dred memo- 
ries we had stashed away t) pain- 
ful process of cathars w techniques 
have been discovers lich are of great 
potential for good—and for evil, as well 

Murder is always the most fatscinat- 
in, case study. 

In the pi 
Chicago wa \ 
murder and dismemberment of a six- 
year old girl named Suzanne De gnan. A 
citizenry long weary of the political 
bickerings in such faraway places as 
Yalta, London and Potsdam eagerly 
lapped up the detaths of Just, sadism and 
butchery, and thrilled to the fear of a 
murder in its own backyard rather than 


five thousand miles away. Newspaper 


circulation zoomed upward. After every 
detail of the gruesome case had been 
gone over’a dozen times, the editorial 
writers stoked the fires by continually 
demanding police action. 

The story was in danger of languish- 
ing when a seventeen-year-old Univer- 
sity of Chicago student, William Heirens, 
was arrested for attempted burglary. In 
a routine check of fingerprints the police 
found that the boy’s thumbprint cor- 
responded with a print found at the 
scene of the crime. Thot was the only 
piece of evidence the police had. By gen- 
eral legal agreement it was insufficient 
to stand up in court and make a murder 
charge stick. The police, however, had 
to get a conviction. A psychiatrist was 
brought i id the boy 
of an hypno 


penthothal. ‘nder questioning in this 


was pumped full 


inducing drug, sodium 


sleep tate yer idmitted the De ynan 
murder, vell o others, and nearly 
500 bur 

" e admission 


cause of 








of 


was 
not police 
nave 4 4 1¢ ! state- 
ment ’ } rs nstance 
being in ulli 1922 when a physi- 
cian ects opaiomine tnto two con- 
victed « tablished to his 
satisfactic lat t vere not guilty. 
At the he century the question 
was rai n courts concerning the ad- 
missibility of hypnotically-induced con- 
fessions, and the courts decided against 
such confessions. But with the extensive 
use of warcosynthesis as a means of 
releasing inhibitions in emotionally- 
scarred soldiers in World War II, and 
the tour de force of the Heirens case, 
the widespread use of drugs to probe 
secrets from arrested citizens becomes 
an acute danger. 

A comprehensive survey of this prob- 
lem has been written by a_ leading 
Chicago civil liberties attorney, Leon 
Despres, and published in the University 
of Chicago Law Review of June, 1947. 
The most striking finding of Despres’ 


canvas of medical and legal evidence on 
this problem is that nobody ts ever sure 
that what is released from the subcon- 
scious by the drug is fact or fancy. 
“The drugs are not ‘truth serums’,” 
Despres writes. “They dissolve inhibi- 
tions and tend to stimulate unrepressed 
expressions of external fact, of fancy, 
and of suggestion. . Although some 
persons retain their characteristic 
defenses even under the influence of the 
drug, the degree and effect of suggesti- 
bility are greatly heightened.” 

One of the basic guarantees in the 
Constitution is the right of the accused 
not to incriminate himself. But Amer- 
ican courts also allow confessions ob- 
tained by trickery so long as trickery 
“is used in a manner calculated to obtain 
truthful results.” Thus if an involuntary 
drug test were made and the suspect 
informed of the results he could be 
induced or tricked into confirmation. 

Although sodium pentothal and its 
barbiturate substitutes are unreliable, 
the question how to prevent the police 
from using !t? s obvious WwW a 


police state 


What Is ‘ al 
Normal? import is the growing 


TE aim, 


a ate 


subtle po Both devices 
tend to » | ina I; ng personality 
j persons to prorect 


various drives, wishes 4a d 
conflicts. ‘hey are given pictures or 
designs and asked to read meanings into 
them. In the hands of a skilled analyst, 
the tests are useful in predicting possi- 
ble future mental conflicts. But the 
structures revealed by Rorshach and 
TAT are only potential, Even if there 
were complete agreement that a certain 
person showed, in Rorshach, maniacal 
or suicidal tendencies (and there is no 
full agreement on the scoring techniques 
or diagnosis) there is no guarantee that 
the tendency would ever materialize in 
a concrete situation. 

But the easy willingness of per#onnel 
men to have a_ simplified tailormade 
tool exposes thousands of persons to the 
dangers of having their own private 
conflicts and problems exposed in a@ 
public record where it might do con- 
siderable harm. 

As pernicious is the effect of the kind 


of use made by these tests in creating 
standardized personality types. As techs 
niques they are used by personnel men 
to weed out people who don’t fit « job 
or are not “normal”—normal being what 
the jobs requires. Thus people becomé 
tailored to the requirements of a job, 
rather than jobs becoming adapted io 
human needs. The norms of what consti- 
tutes a desirable or adaptive personality 
for the job are set by the requirements 
of the job; the test weeds out those wha 
don’t fit; the test thus merely confirms 
those characteristics defined by our cul- 
ture as normal or good. People are 
trained to fit those criteria. These strice 
tures are not against the test as such, 
but against the psychologists who regard 
themselves only as technicians and whe 
adapt their tools to uses which can only 
aid in shaping bureaucratic monoliths, 
This problem is elaborated in my article 
“The Mystique of Leadership.” which 
will shortly appear in Commentary. 
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27,000 numerology fans, 20,000 vit: 
buyers and 11,000 persons who want 
Jearn how to write music. 

One of the largest houses can selj you 
he names and addresses of 150,000 

vufacturers, 90,000 wholesalers. 15,- 
000 banks and for $24 per thousand the 
vames and addresses of 5.100 mil- 
lionaires. 

Some enterprising free cnterpriser, 
I’m told, is gathering and selling lists 
of unlisted phone numbers. 


The Herd These have been rather 
Society frivolous margina) notes. 

They are about simple 
areas of life in and around us. The 
stripping of a man’s privacy in ~the 
concentration camp is direct, stark, and 
brutal. For most of us that is a night- 
mare world far away with little proba- 
bility that it can affect “us.” But the 
concentration camp is not an iselated 
act. It is the advance guard of the great 
transformation. These “little” items 
are part of the slow erosion of privacy, 
the road to a herd society. 
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LONDON, 

EW sessions of the United States 
P coneress have been watched by 

British people with greater in- 
terest than the one that began on 
January 6, which will decide the fate 
of the European Recovery Program 
(ERP). And, in spite of the excellent 
progress which Britain is making under 
her own steam, the enactment of ERP 
remains of overriding importance. 

This fact is underlined by the re- 
lease of British Treasury figures with 
regard to the heavy deficit Britain 
is running in her trade with the 
dollar countries. In December, Britain 
paid out $200,000,000 more than she 
earned. This compares favorably with 
$250,000,000 in November and $260,- 
000,000 in October. Even if this prog- 
ress continues uninterrupted, Britain’s 
gold and dollar reserves will sink to 
$2,000,000,000 by April. This is con- 
sidered the minimum operating level 
by most Treasury officials, although 
$1.000,000,000 is sometimes quoted as 
rock bottom. At this latter point, which 
will be reached in late summer unless 
FRP intervenes, Britain faces national 
bankruptcy. 

Ir the light of these facts, the Gov- 
ernment has been conducting a new 
and even more apprehensive stock- 
taking of Britain’s dollar assets as the 
result of recent statements in Wash- 


ington that Congress would not com- 
plete passage of the European Re- 
covery Bill before June. The gravity 
of the situation has been increased by 
the growing movement within the 
yunks of the Republican majority to 
make drastic cuts in the aid figures 
The Government is in the dilemma 


of a swimmer caught out of his depth 
who sees a boat approaching him from 
out at sea. If he tries to swim to 
the coast, he swin away from the 
rescuing craft; if he tries to keep his 
head above water and wait for the 
boat, his strength mi fail before it 
comes. 

Thus. official circles say, that™il the 
Government decides that American aid 
will be too late, it will have to under- 


fzke austerities and switches in trade 


: ae 
toward eli-suincienc' which ill go 
entirely counter to the plans for Euro- 
Y 2 ris 
pean cooperation drawn up in Paris a 
few months ago. It would mean, lor 


jiustance, that any export of coal would 
be to dollar countries rather than to 
the Marshall Plan nations. It would 
also involve a drastic downward revi- 
sion of the Canadian food agreement, 
and consequent ration cuts. Such cuts 
might gravely threaten British produc- 
tion. Then, if American aid were 
finally forthcoming, this process would 
have to be reversed at a great cost 
to Britain and Europe. 


* - * 


For this reason, as well as for many 
others, the candidacy of Henry Wal- 
lace, with the threat which it poses 
to ERP, has aroused widespread dis- 
may here. Said the weekly magazine 
Tribune, associated with the non-Com- 
munist left wing of the Labor Party: 
“The first result of Henry Wallace's 
decision to stand as a Third Party 
candidate at the 1948 United States 
Presidential elections is to raise the 
prospects of Senator Robert Taft, the 
host reactionary of the Republican 
€andidates, of reaching the White 
House. Wallace doesn’t care. He argues 
that there is no difference that mat- 
ters between Truman or Taft or any 
Other candidate the Republicans might 
Unlike Wallace, we see 
Plenty of difference between Truman 
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end Taft. Truman is in favor of the 
Marshall Plan on terms which Europe 
could afford to accept. Taft is not.... 
The election of Taft, or even most 
other conceivable Republican candi- 
dates, ‘would be a world disaster of the 
first magnitude.” 

Just as positive was the reaction of 
the New Statesman and_ Nation, 
whose editor, Kingsley Martin, invited 
Wallace to England last spring which 
put him in the head lines. It says: 

“His Third Party is 18 months too 
late, and can achieve nothing positive 
at the polls. It must be a matter of 
regret to most American liberals that 
Menry Wallace has decided to oppose 


embarrassing in politics than having 
your clothes stolen while you are 
bathing. But when it happens, it is 
a mistake to protest that they were 
shoddy.” 


» x ms 


Tue fact that Wallace is assured in 
advance of the support of the American 
Communist Party does not add to his 
popularity here. For their comrades 
in Britain have recently joined the 
Cominform crusade against European 
recovery. According to the British 
Communist Party’s New Look at the 
state of the world, Britain and Amer- 
ica together constitute the imperialist 








“Now, Repeat After Me—‘The 
Dirty, Imperialist Marshall Plan.’ ” 











ERP, root and branch, rather than to 
fight against Congressional attempts 
to misuse it. By declaring his candi- 
dacy in the shadow yt the Chicago 
Tribune, Wallace has put himself on 
the wrong side of the fence, along with 
Senator Taft and other isolationists. 
As a result, the Third Party will not 
even pretend to be the beginnings of 
that Labor Party for which so many 
have looked so long on the United 
States horizon; it will be only a guer- 
rill- movement on Mr. Truman's flank 
which, if successful, will elect the most 
reactionary candidate the Republicans 
can find.” 

Equally strong were. the criticisms 
made by R. H. S. Crossman, whose 
attacks on Bevin’s foreign policy have 
led to his name being often associated 
with that of Wallace. Writing in the 
New Statesman and Nation under the 
non. de plume “Polycritic,” he pre- 
dicts that Wallace’s decision “will dis- 
tress his friends here no less than in 
America. . . . His central idea was 
taken over by Mr. Marshall in the 
Harvard speech. There is nothing more 


camp which has as its main aim “the 
defeat of the working class and demo- 
clatic forces and the prevention of 
the advance of Socialism.” None of 
this could have been brought about, 
in their view, “without the active sup- 
port and assistance of the leaders of 
the right-wing Social Democracy in 
Furope and, above all, the part played 
by Attlee, Bevin, Cripps, and Morrison 
in Britain.” 

Further. production increases are 
apparently considered not only as 
unnecessary, but even as harmful, be- 
ceuse “production increases will not 
be utilized for the benefit of Britain 
and of the people, but will be sub- 
crdinated to the general aims of Amer- 
ican policy.” Here, however, a strong 
vested interest in the Party inter- 
vened. Although United States sources, 
both official and unofficial, have con- 
stantly emphasized: the importance 
which Americans attach to increased 
British coal output, greater coal pro- 
duction is ruled to be in the people's 
interest, rather than that of the Wall 
Street capitalists. This right-about turn 





from logic is generally considered te 
be for the benefit of Arthur Hornes, 
General Secretary of the Mineworkers’ 
Union and a member of the Executive 
oi the British Communist Party. Come 
munists have been building him up as 
ihe leading statesman of the British 
trade union movement, and a potential 
Cabinet member; to have him wielding 
a Cominform hatchet on coal tonnage 
figures would be a fatal blow to this 
project. 

This belated declaration of war is 
not likely to have much practical 
effect. Ten thousand down from its 
wartime membership, the Communist 
Party has come to its lowest ebb since 
the time during the darkest days of the 
war when it sponsored the “People’s 
Convention,” which called for a nego- 
tiated peace with Hitler. In the No- 
vember municipal elections, the Com- 
munists put up hundreds of candidates 
and failed to register a single victory, 
josing even the nine seats they already 
held. “The people,” they lamented, 
“failed to appreciate the Communist 
program for dealing with Britain’s 
crisis.” A. J. Cummings, veteran News- 
Chronicle columnist, commented: “Per- 
haps they understood it too well.” 


* * 


Tue fortunes of the Labor Party 
hove distinctly brightened. Public sup- 
port of the Government had steadily 
declined since the fuel crisis a year 
ago. Then came the Gravesend by- 
election, which the Tories chose to 
fight on the Churchill line: “Away 
with all controls!” President Truman’s 
nessage to Congress demanding au- 
thority to reimpose rationing and price 
control caught the Conservative can- 
cidate between wind and water. Bril- 
liantly exploited by the Labor cam- 
paigners, it put Sir Richard Acland in 
the House. Since then, public opinion 
polls have shown the tide of popular 
support is again flowing towards the 
Gevernment. 

Success’ on the industrial and the 
political front gives Labor Britain the 
opportunity and the iesponsibility to 
lead Western Europe to recovery and 
reconstruction. It is regretted that it 
cannot yet be a united effort of all 
Europe, East and West. But that is 
viewed as Russia’s choice in the mate 
ter. Says the Tribune: “She decided 
to stay outside the Marshall ‘scheme, 
t+ compel the other nations of the 
Eastern bloc to remain outside, and to 
c:rect the Communist parties of the 
world to make a supreme effort to 
wreck its chances of success.” 


“In these circumstances,” continued 
the Tribune, “agreement among the 
Foreign Ministers was not possible, 
Yet, the state of economic paralysis 
und political chaos in large areas of 
Western Europe, and in particular of 
Western Germany, made further pro- 
crastination too perilous a risk. Con- 
certed reconstruction is now the one 
urgent task. To have delayed it further 


_in the hope of a chimerical agreement 


would have imperilled the very sur- 
vival qf Western Europe. 

“To the extent to which the Western 
Fowers succeed in solving the prac- 
tical task of reconstruction, they may, 
incidentally, also improve the chances 
for a new accord with Russia. In part, 
at least, Russia’s recent intransigeance 
seems due to her conviction that the 
‘West,’ such as it is, is incapable of 
achieving success in peaceful recon- 
struction. If she is proved wrong in 
this, she may once again become will- 
ing to try the way of compromise and 
cooperation.” 
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The Role and Pretensions 
of the Intellectual 


By Ignazio Silone 


HE speech I am going to make v 

audience 

changed individually, 
those whom I > among you; for it is 
more in a w! 
gives books thei 
not compete 
cinema and the theatre; for the reading 
of a book, even in the most collectivized 
society, will always be a personal and 
solitary t, a quiet conversation be- 
tween t " That is one of the 
reasons vhen a writer makes a 
speech | large assembly, his most 
sincere is ha a note of confe 
sion 

Well e before y« writers 

from | 
simply 
brilliant 


h no! 


that 
the temp ituation, 

Wh presence? certainly do not 
reier | nite territory or coun- 
try he ppearance of an Italian 
representative at your deliberation 
even thoug the latter is a notable 
event; I am thinking rather of a differ- 
ent region and another country—that 
invisible, underground country without 
frontiers which we created, together 
with some who are with us here today 
and other who are no longer alive 
during the long years of persecution; 
that country of which we wish to re- 


main free loval citizens. 


Menvion of thi 


te the first reflection that 1 propose to 
Lring to your notice today. Nowadays, 


* . 


urvival brings me 


whenever a meeting of writers, or 
artists, o1 ntellectuals” in general 
yields to the t 
ing judgment 


mptation of pronounc- 

men’s conduct during 
the tragic events of recent years, it is 
essential that somebody should under- 
take the ta 
against at hypocritical self-satisfac- 
tion. What, in short, I intend to say, 
i; that it will be agreed on mature re- 
flection that write 
lectuals in general have no right what- 
ever to boast of any disinterested, far- 


of putting them on guard 


artists and intel- 


sighted or courageous part played by 
them i: 1e¢ sad decades through which 
we have d. And despite the fact 
that thi ement is entirely incon 
sistent wit! feeling of self-satis- 
faction of the kind to which I have al- 
luded tice that it is sufficient to 
make it t ire general assent. No 
Special effort memory is required 
on the par those who might desire 





— ——— 
Ignazio Silone is the internation- 
ally-known novelist, author of “Bread 
and Wine”; “The Seed Beneath the 
Snow”: Mr. Aristotle”; “Fontamara” 
and “School for Dictators.” This ar- 
ticle. “The Role and Pretensions of 
the Intellectual,” is based on an ad- 
dress that Mr. Silone made before the 
International PEN Club Conference 
at Basle. In England, this important 
statement of Mr. Silone’s was pub- 
lished by Cyril Connelly’s “Horizon.” 
This is the first time that these re- 
marks have been printed in America. 
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r’s line than speech-making 
special quality, with 'whi ther techniques 
This special quality will al 


not composed for delivery before a large 
that [ should have preferred to have ex- 
you, or, to be more exact, with some of 
ymon knowledge that conversation is much 


characteristic of writers that 
of communication can- 


It is this 


n their justification in the face of 


or the painful 
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reise of letters 
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Events have 

a crisis has over- 


of 
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dd that it 
iat this is a 
of, or peculiar 


explanation seems 

between liberty and 

itself to the writer in 

choice between his sin- 

villingness to conform, 

to be made at a level 

at which literary or artistic 
ytions or aesthetic sensibility count 
It is clear that, with all 
lifficulti vexations and limita- 


or very little 


by external circum- 
eally matters is some- 
‘rent indeed. 

reason that intellectuals 
ured the virtues and 
people their social en- 
their time; and it is 
pt to postulate an ‘in- 
n for the crisis of our 
nous position based on 
I should like, 
in addition 
limitations 
ociety difficul- 
with other men 
rable even if they 
faced with diffi- 
psychology 
more intimate 
choice, 
atrophy 

ponsibility 
though the ex- 
f the profession of 
arts, with prolonged 
the faculties in the 
“ative effort an produce a mon- 


tion ol 


strous displacement or deformation of 
the personality which may cause the 
artist to run a grave risk of losing the 
wdinary sense of the relations between 
himself and others, the ordinary sense 
” rights and duties, the ordinary 
standards of moral judgement and of 
ending by feeling himself a world unto 
himself and the actual center of the 
universe. The intellect, diverted from 
its proper function, which is the 
humble and courageous service of 
truth, is degraded to the task of per- 
petually chasing after ephemeral suc< 


cess and perpetually providing justifi- 
cation for the inevitable self-betrayals 
that result from that pursuit. Every 
important social event, every political 
or social change, dictatorship, war, 
revolution, pestilence or famine, comes 
to be judged by the changes that it may 
involve for the artist’s own reputation, 
Unpopularity comes to be regarded as 
the worst of all evils. Modern psychol- 
gy has given a name that you all 
know to this illness of the mind, but, 
fcrtunatels 


( 


reputation of our 

ill never 

be able to provide even approximate 
PI 


profession, th hologists w 
Latisty of t » who are afflicted by 
it 


ver be 
n there 
those 
aware 
whole, 
dig- 
nity of h init areless of unpopu- 
larity t f ny other changes, are 
willing, in se of need, to oppose their 
own inti their ow ‘lass or their 
ywn party. But we ealing, as ex- 
perience si ;, With a phenomenon 
not ynfined to the educated classes. 
Intellectuals > a class can neither 
claim to have shown exemplary con- 
duct during the past decades, nor does 
there seem me to be any justifica- 
tion for claiming for them now any 
particular function in the guidance of 
public opinion, [t is certainly danger- 
ous and difficult to talk of a moral 
élite in any country; but in any case 
it would be extremely hazardous to 
suggest that it coincided with that 
country’s intellectual elite. I hasten to 
add that this disagreeable conclusion 
is intended to be a plain statement of 
historical fact; it is not intended to 
establish any standard of relative 
values, which would be absurd. It 
might, in fact, be the starting-point 
for a longer spee 
intellect ind the 
intellectual 


h on the place of the 
pretensions of the 


This latier is so widespread that to 
seek to condemn any particular national 
group of writers, appears to me to be 
an unworthy piece of scape-goat hunt- 
ing. To be perfectly frank, I do not 
know if, in recggt years, there has been 
a single country or a single party in 
which the intellect has not been de- 
graded to the humiliating function of 
an instrument of war. I assure you 
that [ do not intend to hurt anyone’s 
feelings or to cast the least doubt on 
the good faith. of those writers who 
actively and at their own risk and peril 
took part in the ideological war. What 
I mean to say is that now that the 
war is over, nobody can deny that the 
use made by the military leaders of 
the work of those writers and of the 
eloquent slogans invented by them was 
identical with the use made of this or 
that war weapon. In fact, as soon as 
there was no more use for them, the 
principles of liberty, human dignity 
and universal security were put back 
into store, just as if they were tanks. 
That is why we now have this peace, 
which is not peace but at best an un- 
certain armistice. 


I feel I can ignore the risk of being 
misunderstood. A man of the resis- 


tance, of a resistance that lasted for 
twenty years and was ready to last 
for centuries if necessary, of a resis< 
tance that by any calculation began 
and developed when many of the 
future war-time opponents of Fascism 
admired and supported it, I can assure 
you that my words are inspired by no 
unforseen sense of disillusionment. At 
no moment or phase of the war did [I 
doubt that the*“solidarity in fact ese 
tablished between the cause of demo- 
cratic liberties and that of a definite 
bloc of 
ieee im 
and a useful, opportune and necessary 
atin vas not, and could not be, 
complete or permanent. It was an un- 


powers, though it might be a 


portant historical coincidence 


comfortably critical position towards 
the Allie it it made it possible to 
forecast wit! ‘lative ease what is acs 
tually happening now. The key to that 
forecast, an t is still valid today, is 
in the fol ing warning: ‘ver iden- 
tify th ause moral val with 
that of ; bloweth 
where it listeth. It i ‘rical presump- 
tion to ish to prescribe for it any 
definite ile 


B UT why continue with such pessi< 


mistic thoughts in such a festive ase 
sembly as this and in such circums 
stances as today’s? I should not recall 
these things merely for the purpose of 
recrimination. But, actually, these 
questions are always topical. At every 
congress of writers is there not some 
significant allusion to new and inevit- 
able ideological crusades? But these 
zealots must be told firmly that there 
can be no graver threat to moral values 
in any period wae to regard them as 
historically bound to the old political 
and social forms. Only by the sacri- 
fice of intellectual honesty is it possible 

to identify the cause of truth with that 
of an army. But if siding with one 
antagonistic power against another is 
intellectually dishonest now, on the 
political plane it is a dangerous error, 
because means capitulating in ad- 
vance to the threat of another world 
catastrophe, admitting its inevitability, 
providing its justification, and hasten- 
ing its occurrence. This is certainly 
the most jangerous aberration to 
which an intellectual can succumb, 
But we must not conceal from our- 
selves the dee; 


aberrations 


ses that makes such 


The military victory of the so-callec 
democratic powers has left unsolve 
the problems from which Fascis 
and National-Socialism arose. A cer 
tain cynical clear-sightedness has de- 
prived the men of this post-war period 
of the naive illusions of the last. Those 
among the young who fail to satisfy 
the whole of their intellectual appetite 
in biting their finger-nails find no 
better nourishment than the meagre 
left-overs of the formerly despised 
nineteenth century. And in these con- 
ditions it is obvious that that desperate 
aridity of mind that Nietzsche called 
‘European nihilism’, which some con- 
sidered peculiar to Nazism, was by no 
means merely the result of military 
defeat, but is to be found in a more or 
less acute form in all countries. The 
denunciation and punishment of a few 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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with beautiful and lovely names. Some of them were shaped like men and others 


O NCE in a pretty place called Paris there lived a strange race of life-sized dolls 


like women, but though they were not all supposed to be formed from the same 
mold, the face given to each by the clever craftsman was exactly the same. She gave 
them names like Djuna and Sabina, and some even had ordinary-sounding daylight 
names like Lillian, Michael and Paul. But Lillian, Michael and Paul were not ordinary, 
though their names might be familiar, and they were part of an astonishing ventrilo- 


quist act, along with Djuna and Sabina. 

Now these poor darlings, the dolls, 
they were all orphans, even the ones who 
talked about mothers and fathers were 
orphans, and they had nothing but their 
single names to cleave the Siamese joint 
that held them together. Each of the 
dolls represented human types of yearn- 
ing and fear; each seemed, in what the 
yentroliquist gave them to say or even, 
quite often, said about them, to be a 
very rare kind of being indeed. These 
highly-charged symbolic dolls were all 
beautiful and slender, sensitive and pas- 
sionate, difficult and shadowy. They 
lived lives of elegant deception, seeming 
always to be real people they actually 
were. This attitude was an important 
part of what they symbolized. 

Where could one see them, and what 
could one see them do? The perform- 
ances went on every night in a delicately 
wicked avant-garde night-club, and the 
yentriloquist’s act was very delicate and 
artistic. Some of the dolls danced and 
some of htem painted, some of them 
played the piano and some were very 
talented in making copper birds. All 
of them spent a good deal of time in 
bed. Each act consisted of intricate, if 
mostly verbal pirouettes, in which sex 
was always a form of ballet, love always 
tender and liquid, and everything was 
lacquered with pretty, multi-colored 
words which the ventriloquist fashioned. 

The words were not supposed to be 
pretty, however, for the ventrilequist did 
not consider herself a mere entertainer. 
Sometimes the dolls uttered deep, por- 
tentous words which had been picked up 
in a psychoanalytic thrift shop, and so 
Serious was this artist in her work that 
the dolls spoke these words as though 
they really knew what they were all 
about. Sometimes the people who 
watched and listened forgot about the 
button cleverly concealed in the small of 
the back. 

These words were wonderful wards, 
words like dream, self, awareness, mys- 
tery, relationship, maturity, and—most 
favored of them all—reality. Sometimes 
less solemn, less fabulous words were 
put together to make phrases like “acts 
Which she now discovered were rendered 
ineffectual by this defensive activity.” 
e dolls talked a good deal about inner 
self and its secret sorrows, about the 
ir-tight compartments of their being 
Which were unfolding towards maturity, 
bout man’s inner landscapes and his 
Multiple secret wishes. Djuna. the star 


= 





of the act, suffered much from “regres- 
sion into her past” 
“doomed to become a victim of one’s 
pattern.” 

Lillian suffered 
possessed her uterly but was not given 
to her alone. Jay, virile, handsome, in- 
tense, let his desire stray towards Djuna 
and Sabina, and Lillian had to find less 
fascinating lovers or “seek in music the 
wholeness which she could not find in 
love.” All of the dolls were given to 
rather clothed, obscure talk, gasping for 
the answers to questions like “what 
was the mystery of woman?” Now the 
ventriloquist, as I have said, had a 
serious purpose in all these devices. She 
was a seriots apostle of simplicity, ten- 
derness, humanity and love, above all 
of woman’s right to life, love and the 
pursuit of mystery. One night, at the 
height of her success, she was cheered 
wildly for her denunciation of the frozen 
worlds of complexity and abstraction, 
and announced as her credo: “Let them 
burst at the tender touch of a leaf.” 

For quite a long time the patrons of 
the night-club were on their knees be- 
fore htis cultivated ventriloquist and 
her delicate dolls. They left, after each 
performance, highly enchanted with the 
world and its wonders, and could not 
hold close enough the lovely phrases that 
gave them no guilt about seeking a good 
time. Wasn’t it all so Freudian, so 
pregnant with meaning about reality? 
Hadn’t she given them unsuspected clues 
about adolescence and the dream world? 
Wasn’t this the purest vision of them 
all: psychoanalysis without tears, sex 
without sweat, suffering without drab- 
ness, soap-opera without commercials? 

But the priestess ma:e a fatal mis- 
take. She never varied her tones, nor 
the events in her episodes, and finally 
her admirers could no longer exclaim 
“oh reality, oh dream” but were heard 
to groan “oh monotony, oh death.” Alas, 
they discovered that the fine phrases had 


and knew one was 


beeause Jay’s love 


more narcissism than the truth. Dull- 
ness had destroyed the heightened im- 
personation, and the dolls, stripped of 
their purple patches, were only dummies 
whose mystery had been fathomed. 
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"A true and living picture 
of Eugene V. Debs 4 


one which should live through generations 


to come an absorbingly interesting biograph- 
ical novel lt ought among other things co stim- 
ulate a great increase in the membership of the 
party which Debs helped to found and which 














he so nobly served."—NORMAN THOMAS 


Adversary 
in the House 


by IRVING STONE At your bookseller’s, $3.00 
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The “Realist” Gospel 


Reviewed by HARRY D. GIDEONSE 
THE COLD WAR: A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy. By Walter Lippmann. Neu 


York: Harper & Bros. 62 pages. 


$1.00. 


State Department’s foreign policy have now been published under the title 


M: WALTER LIPPMANN’S series of newspaper columns in criticism of the 


The Cold War: A Study in U.S. Foreign Policy. Essentially it is an attempt 
to prove that our policy of “containment of Russia” is “fundamentally unsound,” 
“a strategic monstrosity,” and “amorphous.” We cannot—Mr. Lippmann thought 
when he wrote these articles—win “the cold war” in this manner. While the articles 
were being printed in book form, their author went to Europe for a few weeks. In 
his first article after his return, he informed his readers that he had had another 


prophetic vision. “We have already 
won the cold war.” We can therefore 
disregard this little book as a state- 
ment of Mr. Lippmann’s present views, 
but we can still give it some attention 
as a symptom of the sort of light- 
headed, tempermental, “look-how-my- 
glands-are-working-in-public” journa- 
listic statesmanship that bedevils seri- 
ous policy-making in the United States 
today. 

Mr. Lippmann is still in full reaction 
against his own former self of the 
Woodrow Wilson-Fourteen Points days. 
Like many recent converts, he is anx- 
ious to paraue his new “realistic” 
gospel of power politics to every one 
who has not yet seen the new light. 
So he takes George Kennan’s keen and 
thoughtful article in Foreign Affairs 
(July’ 1947), “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct” (now republished by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in The 
Foreign Affairs Reader), rips a number 
of sentences out of context, and pre- 
sents it as if the State Department 
has now committed the United States 
to a coalition with Afghans, Iranians, 
Turks, anti-Soviet Poles, and other 
peripheral groups, and proves to his 
own Satisfaction that this “heterogene- 
ous array of satellites, clients, depend- 
ents and puppets” is therefore a coali- 
tion of disorganized, disunited, feeble 
or disorderly nations, tribes and fac- 
tions,” and argues with his usual elo- 
quent logic that such a policy—which 
exists only in his own imagination— 
“will cause us to squander our sub- 
stance and our prestige.” 

Many of the readers of Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s imaginative reconstruction of 
George Keenan’s views will never see 
the article which George Keenan really 
wrote. They can find in it no warrant 
for the spurious contrast between the 
Truman doctrine and the Marshall doc- 
trine. They will find it to be, first of 
all, a plea for the defense of the free 
institutions of the western world, 
which is mindful of the fact that na- 
tional defense is not merely a matter 
of armies and export controls, but “a 
question of the degree to which the 
United States can create among the 
peoples of the world generally the im- 
pression of a country which knows 
what it wants, which is coping with 
the problems of its internal life and 
with the responsibilities of a World 
Power, and which has a spiritual vi- 
tality capable of holding its own among 
the major ideological currents of the 
time.” 

In contrast with the breadth and in- 
sight of the Kennan article, Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s insistence on the priority of 
securing the evacuation of Europe by 
the Red Army is almost sophomoric. 
Does Mr. Lippmann really think they 
will withdraw if they have no assur- 
ance of ideological victory after with- 
drawal? Has he heard of the ideologi- 
cal shock troops and partisans which 
have been trained behind the Soviet 
lines? What does he think Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Marshall have been trying to 
do? Doesn’t the statesmanship of the 
Marshall Plan precisely lie in the 
ideological vitality of the horizon of 
aspiration which it holds out, in which 
the possibility appears of a federated 
Europe as a self-reliant and autono- 
mous force? Isn’t it precisely the hope 
of such an alternative ideal that 
changed the picture in Western Europe 
in a few weeks so that Mr. Lippmann 
himself could actually think the cold 
war already won? Did anything hap- 
pen to the Russian army while that 





shift in opinion took place? Or did we 
provide the right basis for an ideo- 
logical appeal which pulled the ground 
right out from under a straight and 
narrow power politics theory? 

Ideas are also power, Mr. Lippmann. 
If we merely pay lip service to them, 
they can easily become a legitimate 
cause for impatience with empty 
preachment of virtues which we do 
not practice. If they are accompanied 
by an appropriate use of military and 
economic power, they can overcome 
material obstacles of apparently over- 
whelming magnitude. 

The real grounds for Mr. Lippmann’s 
impatience with the Kennan article 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








A candid guestion.. 


When you read the great mod- 
em books ... do you get out 
of them everything that is really 
in them? 


And a suggestion... 


The guidebooks of The Makers 
of Modern Literature Series—each 
written by a specialist critic— 
will help you deepen your read- 
ing appreciation—by supplying 
background, by suggesting in- 
terpretations, by tracing for you 
the author’s artistic evolution. 


Each volume contains bio- 
graphical details; analyses of 
the chief works, bibliography, 
index and portrait frontispiece. 
$2, each. 


New titles this s%ason 


OSCAR WILDE by Edouard Roditi 
ANDRE GIDE by Van Meter Ames 
YHOMAS WOLFE by H. J. Moller 
BERNARD SHAW by Eric Bentley 
STEVENSON by Dovid Doiches 


Alveg dy Published 


JAMES JOYCE by Harry Levin 
VIRGINIA WOOLF by David Doiches 
GARCIA LORCA by Edwin Honig 
GOGOL by Vladimir Nabokov 
HOPKINS by The Kenyon Cri’*:s 
ROBINSON by Yvor Winters 


New Divections 


is the publisher of these books. 
Ask your bookseller for a copy 
of our complete catalog, or 
write for one to New Directions, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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~OR some time now I have been 

“4 wanting to devote an entire col- 
umn to some of the records issued 

ty the Disc Company of America. This 
outfit deserve particular plug from 
collector interested in the unusual, 
ceptions the outstand- 

colorful catalogue 

folk music and the 

Whether this 
ungle, the American 


culture 


underground 
to the genera! 


plain Harlem 

Disc has gone after it 

aelight of the musically unspoiled 

children, for the most part—and the 
ehly sophisticated 


Dise h i é this ambitious and 
noteworthy project its Ethnic Series 
lending an academic tone which has 

I d away some poten- 
general title is in a 

for the 

to student and 


record 





By RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


r-usicologist are for the ordinary 
pleasure of the ordinary listener. Take, 
Album 131, Cuban 
Cult Music, considerably more exciting 
than the synthetic rhythms of the 
rhumba bands, with a beat as pulsing 
and none of the hearts- 
and-flowe1 of the tourist-style or- 
The learned pamphlet which 
records will give you 
al: the anthropological background you 
vant, but the music’s the thing. 


More gentle and 


Indian Songs and Dances 
(Disc Album 161), recorded by Charles 
a Wisconsin Encampment 
cl several tribe This is considerably 
than the Cuban 
worlds away 
trom the Cadman school or the Wa-ta- 
‘d to sing in ele- 
fou will find this 


for example, Disc 


endeinfectiou 


chestras 


foes with the 


melodic are the 


A mericatr 
Hofmann at 


le complex musi 


foll. expression and 


2 Peer aes 


album infinitely more varied and richer 
than the Laura Bolton collection of 
Southwest Indian chants which RCA 
issued some years ago. 

These two, Exhibits A & B, are 
strictly “Ethnic.” But though Disc does 
not so list its hot jazz, I find it as good 
a classification as any. And in this 
category you will find the blues singer 
Lennie Johnson, who has recorded an 
aibum for Disc; the gospel singer 
Ernestine Washington, and the Dixie- 
lam combination led by Doc Evans. 
Two albums have preserved on wax 
kvans’ raucous, beat-up. and _ satis- 
fving brand of music. The second of 
these (Disc Album 714), which I have 
just been running through the phono- 
graph, is a re-creation of the tunes 
recorded by the late, great New Or- 
leans Rhythm Kings. There are im- 
these records—faulty 
occasional uninspired solos, 
et But they evoke the feeling of the 
after-hours jam sessions at hole-in- 
pick-up 
bands have adapted the Negroes’ music 
te the white man’s culture 


perfections to 


ensembles, 


the-wall nighiclubs, where 


, work songs, the sinful songs, the 


oF ath RG ee 


RS ep pth 
ee 


ballads of the southern Negro a 
part of the “Ethnic” heritage of 
ica, and Leadbelly, whose pica 
career has carried him from the q 
gang to the Library of Congress, 
gathered together a representative 
lection in his Anthology of Folk S¢ 
(Disc Album 660). 


It’s a far cry from this to the} 
albums of French poetry which is 
part of the amazingly catholic 
catalogue. The connection, ho 
tenuous, exists. for to the hi 
sophisticated taste the primitive 
contrived can J 
appeal. Honneur des Poetes and Pa 
by: Charles Peguy will probably ap 
to French students, but to the lo 
of a great nation with a great pé 
tradition, they are treasure trove 
deed. Honneur (Disc Album 52) 
sents four Resistance writers in 
ance of the Nazi occupation. The FP 
poems (Disc Album 54), recordedg 
retly in a French Cathedral during} 
Occupation, were written by the o 
olic poet during the First World 
They are, in effect, a series of% 
votionals, beautifully and movi 


the consciously 


chanted. 





Coming CP 


( from Page F 


The CP in UAW Quicksand 


R 


the par 
by Joht 


regional dit 


period 
n t f machine dominated 
UAW board, the most 
red provi nin the UAW constitu- 
‘ ‘ Article 10. Thi 
mber of any local unio 


1 -convention 


eXeculive 


o hold any elective o 

n this international 
local union if he is a 
ubservient to any po- 
such as the Com- 
or Fascist organization 
its allegiance to any gov- 
than the United States 
UAW has affiliates 
indirectly.” 
landslide victory was a cleat 


ernment other 
or Canada (the 


n Canada), directly or 


Reuthe 
mandate by the delegates representing 
the union's 900,000 membership to clean 
house 

In his first post-election press con- 
Reuther stated that not a 
single CPer would be allowed to stay 
on the UAW payroll. “We will not,” 
said Reuther, “keep on anyon2 whose 
basic philosophy and loyalties run 
ours.” Said ther Daily 


Terence, 


countel to 


12 


Rout in CIO 


onvention depressed 
UAW Parley 
With Its Dra- 


ndslide lay the 
lelegates to de- 
pre-election 
activities 

aled in recent 
for sheet 


» are some 


endum issue 
1 Equipment 
completely 
as I ex- 
time, actual- 
CPers could 
pad the 
liners, and, in 
treasury In a 
uther who was 
actual merger 
W members of 
move. The 
ndum turned 
vote. Since 
d this issue 
cuss merger 
erger terms, 
CP convention 
antically anxious 
longer inter- 
rge. 

Was anxl1ous 
his running 
This was 
in an effort 
fairy-tale was 
on who gave it 
The story behind 
known, is this. 
Company, pub- 
1 been retained by 
Kamin ‘hicago lawyer, to 
Kamin, for a decade 
has been associated in legal capacities 
with John L and has handled 
District 50. Kamin is 
friend of Harry 
brought from 
Chicago by the Addes faction to handle 
their UAW political campaign. Barnard. 
however, disclaims any connection 

hoax. 


Alfred 


promote the 


Lewis, 
case for Lew1 
also an 


3arnard wh was 


with the Taft-Reuther 

3—As the convention drew near, a 
new weekly paper published in Detroit, 
named FDR came into existence. This 
CP-line publication was strongly anti- 
teuther. After publication of some 
particularly outrageous stories, Reuther 
announced his filing of a $500,000 libel 
suit. He charged that the paper had 
printed inflammatory and malicious 
statements against him. He denounced 
it for its attempt to imply a connection 
between him and Gerald L. K. Smith, 
the native fascist, whom Reuther char- 
acterized as a “notorious labor-baiter 
and tool of anti-democratic and reac- 
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Liberals and the 
Wallace Campaign 


By John L. Childs 


A Foundei 


and Leader of the Liberal Party 


Tue ability of American organized labor, once it is politically aroused, to 


distinguish the significant from mysterious, has been strikingly demonstrated 


by its response to ihe Wallace Third Party ticket. 


The list of the trade unions 


backing Wallace is almost a perfect index to the Communist-dominated trade 


unions in our country. 


Practically all the authentic non-Communist unions have immediately 


grasped that the Wallace ticket is a Communist maneuver, designed to aid the 


Kremlin in its effort io punish President Truman for his vigorous support é 


the Marshall Plan and the other strong steps he has taken to halt the expam 


sionist drive of Stalin. 


The leaders of the AFL, the CIO and the Railroad 


Brotherhoods have all perceived that a vote for Wallace is, in its political effect 


a vote for the most reactionary forces in the United States, 


In fact, it is @ 


vote for the very forces that gave the country the Taft-Hartley labor law; that 


are responsible for taking off the controls that resulted in the present infle 


tionary menace; the isolationist forces that are seeking to sabotage the Marshall 


Plan: the selfish forces that now demand tax relief for the privileged and 


greedy, at the expense of the needy: and the forces that have persistently 


fought public aid for housing, a national health program, public education, and 


TEE 


racy at this time. 








“IHU HOMOTNER wt 


elements.” In its September, 
1947, issue, the Automobile 
Worker, official UAW organ, warned 
members that “FDR is not a UAW pub- 
lication. Its editorial pelicies and treat- 
ment of news follow the Commu- 
nist Party line ... The paper is actually 
published in the interests of a factional 
clique in the UAW-CIO. The editor of 
the paper is one Roy Lancaster, who 
for many years has been associated 
with Communist groups.” 

4—At the convention, Reuther charged 
that John L. -Lewis had spent “hun- 
dreds of thousands” of dollars to aid the 
party-line attempt to defeat the Reuther 
slate. He stated that a “certain man” 
high in UAW ranks, whom he did not 
game, had a personal meeting with 
Kathryn Lewis, daughter of the mine- 
chief and head of District 50, regarding 
the UAW situation. By the “certain 
man” he meant R. J. Thomas, who was 
later beaten by Richard Gosser. The 
UAW answer to Thomas was also di- 
rected at Lewis—who has long sent 
rumors along the labor grapevine about 


tionary 


United 


vote will be no menace to the progressive cause in the United States. 


the planned development of our great river valleys. 
It is to be hoped that liberals will match the political insight of labor. If 
liberals show the same political maturity, Wallace will get the vote he # 


entitled to; namely, the vote of the Communists and the fellow-travelers. That 


On the 


contrary, if liberals and labor maintain their solidarity, it is entirely possible 
that we may elect a President and Congress in November that will undertake 


a foreign and domestic program commensurate with the needs of our demote 


{HOS UOUTOAEAVTOT APPT LLUTAOUTTTUU UT POROOOGGAO4 111 EOPPOTET SANTANA ORAPHLOAL HU APPOREOPNOOREHOYTALOQUTUGOCHASONARH09N4) BORDELLO 


his personal popularity in the UAW 
Thus runs the pattern, in CIO ind 
trial union council after council, 
union after union. The anti-CPers 
no longer renouncing politics but 
fighting on the basis of demod 
politics. As yet the fight has been ?@ 
ducted in the main on the basis 
issues and personalities, and a full} 
gram is yet lacking. But anti 
unionists are discovering, now that 
time is rapidly approaching 
cleaned of party-liners the labor mé 
ment will be able to concentrate 
genuine labor goals, that a full posit 
program, and a more developed con# 
of what American labor stands fo 
also the most devastating weapol 
the anti-CP labor arsenal. The row 
the CP in American labor is fé 
coming. It is to be hoped that 
opportunity will be seized to cre 
fuller vision of a mature Amefl 
labor movement pursuing its full 
litical aspirations, its role as an @ 
tial force in an ever-expanding 4 
ocratic society. ; 
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In Musical Revue 
Paul and Grace Hartman, featured in “Angel in the Wings,” at 
the Coronet Theatre. } 
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“STRANGE BEDFELLOWS” 

T MOROSCO THEATRE 

Philip A. Waxman presents a 
mew comedy, entitled “Strange 
Bedfellows,” by Florence Ryer- 
gon and Colin Clements, the mar- 
Tied writing team who provided 


“Harriet’ for Helen Hayes. Di- 
rected by Benno Schneider, and 
embellished by period . scenery 


(the time is 1896) by Ralph Als- 
Wang and costumes by Morton 
Haack, the play has a cast in 
Which Joan Tetzel, John Archer, 


Carl Benton Reid, Nydia West- 
man, Ruth Amos and Robin 
Craven are featured, with other 


Ma- 


Tom 


y Jones, Frieda Altman, 
ion Weeks, Michael Hall, 
Chung Yun, and others. 
“AN IDEAL HUSBAND” 
OPENS AT THE ROXY 

The new stage and screen show 
@t the Roxy Theatre includes the 
Mew 20th Century-Fox release, 
“An Ideal Husband,” starring 
Paulette Goddard and produced 
by Alexander Korda. and a new 
all-ta: yerson” revue with 
vy, Rolly Rolls, Vasso 
is, and Rosario and Antonio. 
iddition there is the Roxy 
Choral Ensemble under the direc- 
ion of H. Leopold Spitalny, the 
Gae Foster Roxyettes Rosario 
and Antonio’s company of Spanish 
dancers featuring Silvio Mascia- 
Telli, Pastoro and Maclovia Ruiz 
and Roberto Iglesia, and the Roxy 
Theatre Orchestra with Paul Ash 
conducting. 


NEW YORK IN WASHINGTON 

New Yorkers in Washington— 
and others—will be interested in 
the current display (all month), 
M the Library of Congress Rare 
Book Room, of Washington Irving 
Material. The first publication of 

e Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” 
the crudely printed first edition 


ef “Knickerbocker’s History of 
ww York,” and four of the 
Wiginal parts of “Salmagurdi” 


ae among the items being shown. 
fm 





THEATER PARTIES 


AD trade anions and fra- | 
mferna) organizations are re- | 
Guested when planning theater ' 
Parties to do so through Ber. | 
fard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMEN'I Phone AL-! 
fanquin 4-4622. New Leader j 
B hectricai Department. 7 East 








Toles played by Doris Rich, Mary | 





15th Street. New York ons 


\“UNCONQUERED” IN LAST | 


WEEK AT BROOKLYN | 
PARAMOUNT 


This is the fourth and last week | 
of Cecil B. DeMille’e Technicolor 
production of “Unconquered” at | 
the Broooklyn Paramount The- | 
atre. Co-starring Gary Cooper 
and Paulette Goddard, the cast 
of thousands features Howard 
DaSilva, Cecil Kellaway, Boris 
Karloff, Katherine DeMille, Ward 
Bond and C. Aubrey Smith. Aj 
surrounding program of selected 
short subjects top off the show. | 


“THE ETERNAL RETURN” 
AT 55th STREET PLAYHOUSE 


The opening three days of the} 
American premiere of Jean Coc- | 
teau’s screen modernization of 
the Tristan and Isolde legend, | 
“The Eternal Return” (L’Eternel 
Retour) set new attendance 
record at the 55th Street Play- 
house. Jean Marais and Made- 
leine Sologne are featured as the 
star-crossed lovers of this world- 
famous romance, and the music is 
by Georges Auric, with direction 


a 


{by Jean Delannoy. Jean Cocteau 


wrote the scenario and dialogue. 


There are complete English titles 


A Discina release. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PROBLEM ® 


“SKIPPER NEXT TO GOD.” By 
Jan de Hartog. Directed by Lee 
Strasberg. Set by Boris Arone- 


on. Presented by the Experi- | 
mental Theatre. At Maxime | 
Elliott's Theatre. | 


The basic problem of decency— | 
Christian or just plain human— | 
becomes the focus of a gripping | 
drama in “Skipper Next to God,” | 
this season’s second production } 
of the Experimental Theatre. 
That basic problem is fought out 
in terms of a current complexity | 
—the Handling of a group of Jew- | 
ish refugees. | 
In the Captain’s cabin of a ship | 
whose cargo of wretched Jews | 
has been refused admission to a! 
South American port, we watch 
the forces of law and of sympathy | 
clash. Captain Kuiper, a devout 
Christian, will not return the, 
Jews to the doom that awaits at | 
the port of embarcation. In spite | 
of his own Dutch government, | 
the Church, and the U.S. Nav 
the Captain tries three times to 
land the refugees on Long Island: 


}and the final curtain goes down 


as his ship goes down in his last, 
his desperate, self - sacrificing 


conscience of America watching, 
in the New World of new-found 
hope. 

What makes this play a genu- 
ine and absorbing conflict is the 
honesty and = sympathy 
which both sides are shown. Here 


: 7 | 
are no villains. Those holding off | 


the Jews are not anti-Semites; 
they are in the main quite con- 
persons, who have to 
carry out their countries’ laws, 
in this tangled world. In truth, 
rabbi among the refugees, 
losing hope and quoting Scripture 
to prove the Jews must always 
suffer, is least.in the mood of 
the play, which does not preach 
resignation. There are cynics, 
there are those that would shift 
responsibility; but the  play’s 
main movement is of decency 
seeking its course. 

At times, the author seems 
strive too hard, to prove 
Christianity of the skipper. The 
for instance, of how his 
father had outwitted two scoun- 
drelly missionaries and cheated 


to 
the 
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Paulette Goddard and Howard 
DaSilva in Paramount's 
“Unconquered.” 
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Y, | praised “Skipper Next to God” at 


| an African tribe, piles on un- | 


| if 


drive, to land them, with the} 


with | 


John Garfield 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
IN PERSON 


| 








BASIL BATHBONE, fa- 
mous on screen and tadio as Sher- 


lock Holmes, will have a new kind 
| of cole in Fred F. Finklehoffe's stage 


Appears in person in the highly 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre. 
production of “The Heiress” opens 
ing at the Biltmore Theatre on Mon- 
day, September 29. Jed Harris is 

directing. 


necessary pressure. 
Effective force is provided, in | 


| the simple earnestness of the act- 


jing of John Garfield as Captain 
Kuiper. The honest resolution, 
ithe quiet persistence gradually 
}growing to tense and almost 
broken resolve, the final firm 
| faith, fuse in a superb character 
creation. As the ship’s doctor, 
j}almost cracking under the strain, 
'the excellent work of Joseph An- 
|thony, gives a poignant indica- 
‘tion of the sufferings among the 
Jews the ship is carrying on their 
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desperate quest of a land that 
will receive them. John Shellie, 
jas engineer, Harry Irvine, the | 


|clergyman, and the others of the | 
cast help to build “Skipper Next 
to God” into a searching and 
vibrant drama, the struggle of 
fundamental human values in the 
light of a crucial need of our 
time. J. 5. Bs 


“MUSIC IN MY HEART” 
REOPENS AT THE ADELPHI | 
“Music in My Heart” reopened | 
at the Adelphi Theatre. One of | 
the productions to suffer heavily | 
from the storm that disrupted | 
traffic at what is usually one of | 
the treatre’s most profitable sea- | 
sons, “Music in My Heart” sus- | 
pended performances on Jan. 3. 
The reopening of “Music in My 
Heart” is an unusual and history- 
making event in the theatre, as 
it is able to resume its run owing 
to the efforts of the company and 
their committee, compoosed of 
Charles Fredericks, Franz Stein- 
inger, Vivienne Segal and Jan | 
Murray, and to the willingness of | 
the backers to cooperate. 





Paulette Goddard co-stars with 
Gary Cooper in Paramount's 
“Unconquered.” 
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possible to save German political refu- 
gees in France in 1940, Dr. Katz con- 
ducted this undertaking with energy. As 
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* (Continued from Page Ten) 


Bcapegoats is certainly not sufficient to 
gave ourse! 


I know of 


ves from it. 


no party, 10 church, no in- 





gtitut that can at present be con- 
gidered uncontaminated | ‘ s terrible 
gcourge. Nihilism is making @ pretence 
of a reed in which one does not be- 
fieve; it is the smoke of incense before 
gnemp hrine: it the exaltation of 


gelf-sacrifice and heroism as ends in 
themselves; it is libert 
the service of life; liberty that has to 
fave recourse to suicide or crime ™m 
prder to prove itself. It is the 
prdination of truth and justice to selfish 
utility; it is the primacy of tactics and 
cunning in every form of collective re- 
Jationship. Every one of you will have 
shared with me the experience of hav- 
jng been appealed to by this or that 
political party to protest against some 
jnjustice to which its adherents were 
gaid to have been subjected in some 
part of the world. But you will have 
noticed, as I did, that these same par- 
ties remain mute and indifferent when 
the same or even greater injustices are 


y that is not m 


sub- 


committed in countries governed by 
their friends. Similarly, we hear vehe- 
ment protests by the highest religious 


authorities from time to time because 
the men or the interests of the Church 
are molested in some couniry. But so 


far not 
of hearing the Pope protesting against 
the persecution by Catholic govern- 
ments of their political enemies or the 
adherents of faiths. Thus we 
now observe (and there have not been 
small 


one of us has had the pleasure 


other 


instances of it 
during this conference) how those very 
men, who, during recent years, suffered 
most from, and rightly protested 
against, the inhuman madness of the 
Nazi racial doctrines, have no objection 
now to imposing bans and restrictions 
on their conquered adversaries of yes- 
terday that reproduce very faithfully 
the essential motifs of the theories that 
they condemn. But invoked 
only when it is convenient is nihilist 
justice, d mask for crude and naked 
utilitarianism. 
7 ~ 


lacking 


some 


justice 


N OW it must be evident te every 


serious person that no judgement of 
the crisis of our time can be formulated 
except on the basis of its universal 
character. It is not ‘by finding scape- 
goats that we can obliterate from our 
consciousness the awareness of this 
general decadence, of this universal 
guilt. This is not the occasion to recall 
the ways ind 
human race has overcome its periods 
of nihilist aridity in the past. But you 
will permit me to observe that it would 
be a mistake for writers to expect their 
salvation from others. What is at stake 
is not a way of writing or speaking or 
behaving, but a way of feeling. Salva- 
tion lies not in the profession of any 
ideas or theories, or in joining this or 
that political party or this or that 
Church, because the decay, as anyone 
can observe for himself, is common to 
believers in the most varied doctrines. 
Before any useful distinction can be 
made between the various groups or 
trends or parties, there is a question 
of fundamental honesty to solve. and 
that is to find the inalienable sense of 
one’s own responsibility, to re-establish 
sincere, direct and lasting contact with 


means by which the 


the tragic. reality that underlies the 
human state. For the Christian the 
symbol of that tragic reality is the 
Cross. The human anatomy reminds 
us of the Cross by its very shape. In 
our personal life it is the anent 
unease of the human heart, not to be 
llayed by any progress of civilization. 
On the historical plane it is principally 
the sufferings of the poor, known by 
different names in different times and 
places. In China they are called coolies; 
in South America—peones: among the 
Arabs—fellahin: or they can be called 
simply proletarians or Jews. But al- 
ways and everywhere we find the 
same reality of suffering, perhaps the 
only reality of human history. 


perm 


I ask you to believe that I am sorry 
if a note of vehemence, foreign to my 
intentions, has crept into my speech. 
My intention, I repeat, was 
re-state in the vast and brilliz 
of letters a certain presence that is 
also a survival; to re-state a determin- 
ation of fidelity, a determination not to 
betray. 


simply to 
unt world 


(Translated by ERIC MOSBACHER) 
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The ‘Realist’ Gospel 


(Continued From Page Eleven) 

(and with the policy we have followed 
since Potsdam) remain mysterious. He 
ptresses—quite legitimately, 1 think— 
that a good deal of the criticism of the 
Yalta decisions about Eastern Europe 
and the Far East seems to take it for 
granted that Mr. Churchill and Mr, 
Roosevelt had free choice in the matter, 
These decisions were made on the basis 
of the military situation then in exist- 
ence. “The concessions which Roose- 
yelt and Churchill made to Stalin in 
the Far East’—Mr. Lippmann empha- 
sizes—‘“‘were less that the Soviet Union 
had the power to take by its own force. 
Nothing was in fact conceded to Stalin 
that Roosevelt and Churchill could, if 
they had been put to the test, have 
been able to withhold.” This is, of 
course, redhstiéi'argument. even if it 
May be unpalatable to many. We were 
Not prepared to fight them on those 
Matters, and so we settled for the 
facts as they were while we main- 
tained our ideological position on the 
merits of the issue. Does that *mean 
that we have to be silent about the 
@ssential injustice that is involved? Is 
it fair to conclude that we are seek- 
ing a coalition with anti-Soviet par- 
ties and factions when we continue to 
protest the treatment of Petkov in 
Bulgaria, Jovanovitch in Yugoslavia, 
Maniu in Rumania, or Mikolajezyk in 
Poland? Isn’t it good ideological poli- 
tics to keep the record clear as to 
What we think even if we are not pre- 
pared to take the military action 
Which would be necessary to affect the 
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Hust 


existing use of power by the Soviet 
Union? 

If our policy were merely a mater of 
protests and preachments, Mr. Lipp- 
mann would be on more solid ground. 
But we are now pursuing a vigorous 
policy to rehabilitate the area which 
we can still reach with aid short of 
war—and Eastern Europe including 
the Soviet Union has been invited by 
Secretary Marshall to participate in 
this policy if the countries can see 
their way clear to do so. In other 
words: our action is matching our 
ideas. The wave of defeatism in West- 
ern and Mediterranean Europe is re- 
ceding even before the action has been 
finally ratified by our Congress. Do 
we need more emphatic proof of the 
sound :ess of the policv? It is, of 
course, a calculated risk. Can Mr. 
Lippmann indicate a policy that would 
not increase the hazard of failure? 





HICKMAN WINS JUSTICE 


@ James Hickman, Negio steelworker 


who shot his arsonist landlord, has won - 


a suspended sentence from the Chicago 


courts. The two-year manslaughter 


sentence was handed down by Judge 


Desort after the prosecutor, Samuel 


Freeman, recommended the procedure 
and dropped the state’s charge of murder 
against the bereaved defendant. 

Last Jan. 16; four of James Hickman’s 
children were burned to death in the 
tenement in which the family lived. The 
landlord, David Coleman, had several 
times threatened to set fire to his ram- 
shackle building, and on the day that 
Hickman shot him admitted that he 
had in fact done so. 

Aroused by the Hickman Defense 
Committee, which has had AFL and 
CIO support, people all over the country 
poured letiers into 
Chicago, which Freeman cited in recom. 
mending probation for Hickman,.who 
had pleaded guilty of manslaughter. 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Newark, N. J.: Annual Debs Ban- 
quet, Sunday, Jan. 25, at the Work- 
men’s Circle Center, 179 Clinton Ave. 
Speakers: Dr. William Bohn Fred 
Shulman, August Claessens. . . . Balti- 
more, Md.: Esther Friedman speaks 
over Station WFBR, Sunday. Jan. 25, 
12:15 p. m. Topic: “Must We Have 
Another Depression?” . . . Philadelphia, 
Paz Dates for four radio broadcasts 
will be announced soon. Probably over 
Station WFIL. Speakers: Algernon Lee, 
Louis P. Goldberg, Liston M. Oak and 
August Claessens. Meeting to follow 
broadcasts, with large ads in the press. 

. Hartford, Conn.: Either Febr. 8 or 
15: August Claessens will speak at the 
Workmen’s Circle Labor Lyceum on 
“The Marshall Plan as Social Demo- 
crats View It.” . Boston and Provi- 
dence: Claessens will speak here on 
March 21. ... New Leaflet: “What Do 
We Mean by Social Democracy?” Four 
pages; handy for distribution. Send for 
quantities, $2.50 per 100, postage extra, 
to the S.D.F. National Office 7 East 
15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Dinner to Max Schechter, of Local 
60, ILGWU, and devoted Social Demo- 
crat, Sunday, Jan. 18, 6 p. m.. at the 
Concourse Plaza Hotel. Speakers: 
Judge Samuel Orr, Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, Meyer Levenstein. Eli 
Rosenblatt, Max Schechter and August 
Claessens. . . . Bronx County: William 
Lipson, treasurer of the County Com- 
mittee and active worker in the S.D.F. 
Branch in the Amalgamated Houses, 
A life-long Social Democrat, member 


of the Forward Association and the 
Workmen’s Circle, William Lipson was 
one of our most valued members. His 
loss is mourned by al!.—County mem- 
bership meeting, Sunday, Jan. 25, 2 p. 
m., at 862 East Tremont Ave. Special 
attention: Debate on “Unity Between 
S.D.F. and S.P.” Councilman Louis 
P. Goldberg, affirmative; Sol Levitas, 
negative. S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Houses: Monday. Jan. 
19, in the Old Tea Room, August Claes- 
sens will speak on “The Marshall 


Plan.” New Era Club, 274 East 
Broadway: Friday, Jan. 30, August 
Claessens will speak. Topic: “Should 


the Communists Be Outlawed?” 
Bronx Branch 1: Dinner Symposium, 
Saturday, Jan. 31, at the Workmen's 
Circle Center, Washington Ave. ... 
Algernon Lee speaks over Station 
WEVD every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. 

Theatre Party, Febr. 19, at the 
Second Avenue Theatre. The musical 
comedy “The Big Shot.” Bazaar 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Committees of the S.D.F. and J.S.V., 
at the Rand School, May 7-8-9. 


The Life Insuance field, says a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report, is dominated 
by the mutual companies, five of which 
have over half the admitted assets of all 
life insurance companies in the Unted 
States. 


oe * * 


Eightyseven per cent by value of min- 
eral products sold in the United States 
in 1939, 69 per cent of the agricultural 
products and 42 per cent of manufae- 
tured products were to some degree car- 
telized, according to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. 




















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


| AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 


























By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








The Morgenthau Revelations 


ENRY MORGENTHAU'’S recent revela- 

tions about the genesis of his notorious 

plan and its effect on American postwa! 
policy toward Germany has attracted much less 
attention than it deserves. The story is told in 
a series of five articles by Morgenthau, pub- 
lisher recently in The New York Post. 

One admirable quality in Morgenthau is 
frankness. He is apparently still convinced that 
his fantastic scheme for destroying the whole 
basis of national livelihood of the German 
people and, incidentally, completely wrecking 
a European economy that was badly battered 
by the war, was a worthy contribution to peace 
and economic statesmanship. 

Morgenthau is correct in stating that his plan 
“became part of the Potsdam Agreement.” It 
is true that its crowning absurdity, the sealing 
up of all the German coal mines, was omitted. 
But its other destructionist features can be 
found in the Potsdam document 

Morgenthau began to make propaganda for 
his plan during a trip to Europe in 1944. He 
found some British statesmen understandably 
skeptical when he suggested, in his own words, 
that “we could divide Germany up into a 
number of small agricultural provinces, stop all 
major industrial production and convert them 
into sma!! agricultural landholders.” (To appre- 
ciate the full absurdity of this suggestion, it 
must be considered that Germany is a thickly 
settled country, with virtually no unused land, 
and that about a fourth of its prewar arable 
land has been handed over to Poland.) 

However, Morgenthau found a sympathizer 
in Anthony Eden, who “stressed the fact over 
a pleasant luncheon at his country estate that 
a soft policy would only rouse Russian sus- 
picions.” General Eisenhower comes off as 
badly as Eden in Morgenthau’s revelations. He 
quotes Eisenhower, who had apparently been 
reading some flighty wartime magazine ar- 
ticles, as dismissing “the whole German popu- 
lation” as “a synthetic paranoid.” Eisenhower 
is also credited with the not very prescient 
remark that while Russia’s strength was 
“fantastic,” “Russia now had all she could 
digest, and her_present problems would keep 
her busy until long after we were dead.” 

Morgenthau makes the interesting statement 
that Stalin favored the dismemberment of 
Germany at the Teheran Conference, that 
Roosevelt “backed him wholeheartedly, and 
Churchill reluctantly agreed that the European 
Advisory Commission consider the problem.” 


Aver returning to America, Morgenthau 
set up a Treasury committee, composed of 
Harry White, John Pehle and Ansel Luxford, 
to draft a program for Germany. Morgenthau’s 
supreme triumph was at the Quebec conference 
in September. He was summoned there to the 
exclusion of the two Cabinet members who 
were more directly concerned with the treat- 
ment of Germany—Hull and Stimson 

When Morgenthau first presented his wreck- 
ing scheme, Churchill was extremely critical. 
But then, for some unexplained reason, he caved 
in and accepted it. It would be interesting to 
learn Churchill's explanation of this fit of aber- 
ration. Perhaps it was a sense of British de- 
pendence on American aid; perhaps it was a 
conviction that a plan so fantastically unwork- 
able would never be put into effect. At any 
rate, Roosevelt and Churchill on September 15, 
1944, signed a document which called for the 
dismantling of “the metallurgical, chemical 
and electrical industries in Germany” and in- 
cluded this amazing sentence: 

“This program for eliminating the war- 
making industries in the Ruhr and in the 
Saar is looking forward to converting Ger- 
many into a country primarily agricultural 
and pastoral in its character.” 
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A “primarily agricultural and pastoral Ger- 
many” could, at an optimistic estimate, support 
about half its present population. What was to 
become of the “surplus” 30,000,000 Germans, 
whether they were to be slowly starved to death 
or deported or shot was never made clear. 

It is interesting to compare Morgenthau’s 
recollections with the account of the same in- 
cident in James F. Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly. 
According to Byrnes, Hull and Stimson both 
protested to Roosevelt against the Quebec de- 
cision, and Roosevelt, in.airy disregard of the 
plain language of the Quebec statement, said 
“he had no intention of turning Germany into 
an agrarian state.” When Stimson called the 
President’s attention to the wording of the 
communiqué which Roosevelt and Churchill 
had initialed, the President, according to Byrnes, 


“told the Secretary of War he did not know 
how he had initialed that particular language 
in the Quebec agreement. It must have bee 
done, he said, without much thought.” 

“Done without much thought” is. indeed 
the most charitable interpretation that could 
be placed on. most of Roosevelt’s wartime 
diplomacy. 

Morgenthau pressed on with his vengeful 
determination to turn the heart of Europe into 
an industrial desert. John McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, drew up a suitable companion 
piece to the Morgenthau Plan in JCS 1067, an 
order for occupation policy which contained the 
significant phrase: 

“You will take no steps looking toward 
the rehabilitation of Germany or designed 
io maintain or strengthen the German 
economy.” 

Individuals who sympathized with the de- 
structionist attitude—like Bernard Bernstein, 
Russ Nixon and James G. Martin—were ap- 
pointed to key posts in the Military Govern- 
ment. Now that the Morgenthau wrecking 
policy has led to complete political and eco- 
nomic bankruptcy, it is high time to proclaim 
and implement a precisely opposite policy of 
welcoming a democratc Western Germany into 
the fellowship of free nations. No act within 
our diplomatic power at this moment would 
contribute so much to the success of the Mar- 
shall Plan and the triumph of the forces of 
liberty and recovery in Europe. 





Editorials— 


Open Our Doors to DPs 


N proportion to their size and resources, sév- 
eral European and Latin American nations 
have done more for persons made homeless 

by the war than has the United States. We have 
largely denied one of our great traditions—the 
right of asylum. President Truman long ago 
appealed to Congress to act so that we might 
admit our share of these Displaced Persons to 
our shores. Now he has renewed that appeal. 
The chances of passage of the Stratton bill to 
admit 400,000 DPs over four years are enhanced 
because most of the Congressmen who visited 
Europe last summer will support it. 

The International Refugee Organization has 
guardianship of 1,674,000 refugees all over the 
world, of whom 640,000 are in Europe. To care 
for them, the IRO has a budget of $80,480,000, 
or $125 per capita per year! In addition to its 
lack of funds, the IRO has inherited the serious 
political defects of UNRRA. It continues pres- 
sure and propaganda to persuade the DPs to be 
repatriated. Nearly all of them come from 
countries behind the iron curtain and fear being 
sent back to slave labor under Communist 
tvranny . 

Conditions in the camps are indescribably 
miserable, particularly in the British zone, 
where the daily ration is only 1,055 calories—of 
bread and potatoes. The tuberculosis rate is 
appallingly high. Ironically, they will not be 
accepted by any nation unless they are healthy; 
but their health is deteriorating due to a bad 
diet and unsanitary conditions. However, the 
majority are still able and anxious to work. 
All Europe suffers from a manpower shortage, 
yet these DPs are prevented from doing cre- 
ative labor. 

Most of the cost of maintaining the refugees 
in the camps is borne by American taxpayers. 
It is a matter of common sense as well as of 
humanity to find homes for them where they 
will be self-supporting. They have suffered and 
sacrificed enough in the fight against both forms 
of totalitarianism. They must be rescued with- 
out further delay. 


That Enormous Budget 


PresipENT TRUMAN’S “peacetime” budget, 
asking Congress for nearly $40,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, is another 
sharp reminder that war is a costly business. 
Truman stated that 79 percent of this huge 
amount directly reflects the cost of the war and 
its aftermath and efforts to prevent World 
War III. 

War is the enemy. So long as this scourge 
threatens mankind, there can be no complete 
recovery from the effects of the last war. So 


long as preparations for war consume such an 

enormous percentage of the national income of 

every major power, the idea of worldwide pros- 

perity and abundance must remain a dream. 

And universal disarmament must also remain # 
an utopian ideal as long as one gigantic empire 

refuses to disarm or to permit inspection -or 

to collaborate with the democratic world in 

any field. 


In 1945, no economist or statistical prophet 
could estimate that our annual postwar budget. 
would be more than $30,000,000,000 at the’ 
maximum. Most estimates were about half that 
vast sum. The basic reason that it is at least 
$10,000,000,000 more than it should be annually 
is summarized in one word—Russia. Stalin is 
taking money out of the pocket of every Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Our schools, our social security 
system, all our social services suffer because we 
must waste billions for defense, billions that 
could be saved if the United Nations were able 
to function as a world government guaranteeing 
security, and if Stalin permitted the democratic 
world to take the road toward peaceful stability. 


But under the circumstances, for the Repub- 
lican Congress to slash Truman’s budgetary 
estimates drastically would be a dangerous sort 
of economy. 
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